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The photograph on the cover is from an or- 
iginal sketch by Heinrich Balduin Méllhausen, 
“Fort Roupideau, Scott Bluffs.” Mdéllhausen, a 
German artist, accompanied Prince Paul of 
Wiirttemberg on a trip to America in 1851. An 
account of his work, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the making of this sketch, will be found 
in Robert Taft, “The Pictorial Record of the 
Old West: VI. Heinrich Balduin Méllhausen,” 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, XVI (August, 
1948), 225-244. (Photo courtesy Dr. Robert Taft, 
University of Kansas; and the Kansas State 
Historical Society, Topeka.) 
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Robidoux’s Trading Post at “Scott’s 
Bluffs,” and the California Gold Rush 


By Merrill J. Mattes 


I 


the “Forty-Niners” and the famous gold rush which 
boomed the migration of Americans westward. Nebraska 
can share in this celebration for within its borders, along 
the Blue, the Platte, and the North Platte Rivers, lie sev- 
eral hundred miles of the trails which once teemed with 
ox-drawn covered wagons grinding steadily westward to- 
ward the Promised Land. One place which well symbolizes 
Nebraska’s role in the colorful stampede to the Pacific 
Coast one hundred years ago is a remote point in Scotts 
Bluff County in westernmost Nebraska, now known as 
Robidoux Pass. Here, at the end of a most enchanting 
valley, at the foot of steep pine-covered bluffs, and adjoin- 
ing one of the finest springs on the California Trail, the 
feverish gold-seekers paused to camp, just before gaining 
the heights from which the immense and soul-stirring 
vista of the Laramie Range and the Wyoming Plains burst 
upon them. And here, in this Sioux-infested wilderness of 
1849, lived an adaptable, calculating Missourian of French 
ancestry named Robidoux,’ operating a trading post and 


C ALIFORNIA is this year celebrating the centennial of 


1In the literature this name, with three wobbly French vowels, 
is spelled every conceivable way. The original French spelling was 
“Robidou,” which became “Robidoux” as the result of a signature 
flourish. This was apparently the correct legal spelling of the 
trader’s name, and it is still the proper spelling used by his white 
relatives, although alleged Indian descendants have adopted “Roubi- 
deaux” or “Roubidoux.” In between are such variants, gleaned from 
emigrant journals, as Roubadaux, Robidou, Robadoue, Robedo, Ro- 
bideau, Rubidue, Rubideux, Rubedere, Rouberdean, Roubideau, and 
even Robadove, Robedory, Thibbadoux, and Troubadore! See a'so 
Nebraska State Historical Society Publications, XIX (1919), 104- 
105; and J. T. Link, Origin of the Place Names of Nebraska (Ne- 
braska Geological Survey, Lincoln, 1933), pp. 49, 140, 141, 157. 


[95] 
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blacksmith shop which, with unlimited demand and prac- 
tically no competition, was guaranteed to make enormous 
profits. Robidoux, the earliest settler in western Nebraska, 
and the only visible white resident in the three hundred 
miles between Fort Kearny and Fort Laramie, set an 
example of streamlined enterprise which has been faith- 
fully emulated by latter-day citizens of the North Platte 
Valley. 

In 1948 Nebraska celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of Fort Kearny, the first military post on 
the California Trail. The year 1949 seems to be a peculiarly 
appropriate time to take similar cognizance of Robidoux’s 
trading post, a strictly unofficial, quite ephemeral and 
much less pretentious establishment, but one which played 
an equally interesting role in the great migration. What 
are the historical facts concerning Robidoux Pass? Who 
was Robidoux, and what became of him? What was his 
trading post like? After an extensive research of contem- 
porary records, several interviews with local residents, his- 
torians, and Indian descendants of Robidoux, and detailed 
examination of the terrain, the writer, who lived for over 
ten years in the neighborhood, feels an obligation to collate 
his notes and tell the Robidoux story.” 


2Few of the many Oregon-California Trail histories and edi- 
torialized emigrant journals contain any reference to Robidoux and 
his trading post at “Scott’s Bluffs,” which is all the more surprising 
when we consider that references to him in contemporary travel 
literature are plentiful. He is, for instance, absent from A. B. Hul- 
bert’s prize-winning Forty-Niners (Boston, 1931), and Jay Monog- 
han’s The Overland Trail (Indianapolis, 1947), each being a skillfully 
woven compilation of overland journals; and in the Federal Writers’ 
Project, The Oregon Trail (New York, 1939), on page 212, there 
is only passing mention. Good references to “Robidoux” at Scotts 
Bluff, found in two recent books, are distinct exceptions: Irene D. 
Peden, The Wake of the Prairie Schooner, (New York, 1945), pp. 
148-151; and-Georgia W. Read and Ruth Gaines, eds. Gold Rush: 
The Journals, Drawings, and Other Papers of J. Goldsborough Bruff, 
1849-1851 (New York, 1944), I, 480-482. Ten years ago the writer 
published a pertinent article entitled “Three Forgotten Trading 
Posts on the California Trail,” Pony Express Courier (Placerville, 
California, 1938), IV, 1; and in 1943 he read a paper entitled “A 
Tribute to the Nameless Emigrant Graves in Roubideaux Pass,” 
at a memorial dedication ceremony. Since then, considerable new 
data has been amassed, and the time seems ripe to bridge this gap 
in the literature of the Oregon-California Trail. 
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A knowledge of local topography is essential to gain 
a proper historical perspective. This is particularly true in 
this case where the peculiarities of Scotts Bluff and its 
neighboring hills and passes have caused much confusion 
among historians. 

The main trail to Oregon and California, starting 
from Westport, Independence, and St. Joseph in Missouri, 
hugged the south bank of the North Platte, while on the 
the north bank was a trail emanating from Council 
Bluffs and Bellevue, known generally as the Mormon 
Trail, pioneered but not used exclusively by that 
sect. For those following the south bank, the monotony of 
the Platte journey was finally broken, first by the treacher- 
ous fording of the South Platte, near Big Springs, then by 
the precarious descent of Windlass Hill in Ash Hollow, and 
finally by the scenic attractions of the North Platte Valley 
which, though not spectacular by some standards, never- 
theless greatly impressed the emigrants. This scenery con- 
sists of a series of ridges paralleling the river for about 
forty miles from near present Bridgeport to the Wyoming 
line, known now as the Wildcat Hills. Courthouse Rock, 
Chimney Rock, and Castle Rock, all so-named by early 
travellers, and almost always noted in their journals, are 
among the peculiarities of these sedimentary formations, 
erosional remnants of the Great Plains. 

Just west of Gering is another high range of bluffs, 
closer to the river, which parallels the Wildcats. At its 
eastern end this range makes a sharp bend to the north, 
being separated only by a patch of badlands from the 
river. The massive north ridge, the summit of which is 
now accessible by a scenic road, is present Scotts Bluff, 
and the V-shaped cleft which separates it from the range 
is now called Mitchell Pass. Both are now contained within 
Scotts Bluff National Monument. At its western end the 
range approached the Wildcat Hills, being separated from 
it by a low sandy ridge, now called Robidoux Pass. The 
valley lying between the two ridges is now called Gering 
Valley. 

Analysis of early journals reveals that Scott’s Bluff 
or “Scott’s Bluffs” meant different things to different 
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historical travellers. Some applied the term to all the hills 
surrounding the Gering Valley; others confined it unmis- 
takably to the ridge extending from Robidoux Pass to the 
present monument area; still others limited it to the mas- 
sive bluff of the national monument, as we do today. It is 
necessary to know just what “Scott’s Bluffs” the traveller 
is talking about to determine which way he went; for after 
leaving the vicinity of Castle Rock, near present Melbeta, 
there are two distinct ways he could go—either down the 
broad Gering Valley and through Robidoux Pass, describ- 
ing an arc of some twenty-five miles away from the river, 
or through Mitchell Pass, the narrow cut in the present 
Scotts Bluff, which required a detour of only about nine 
miles away from the river. These passes were not differen- 
tiated by name historically, although either or both might 
be referred to as “Scotts Bluff’s Pass.’”* Hence the only 
sure way to tell which route was used is by a careful study 
of topographic clues and mileage figures. The two alter- 
nate routes were reunited just below the mouth of Horse 
Creek, near present Lyman, Nebraska.‘ 


3Analysis of the evidence for use of the respective passes 
appears in Merrill J. Mattes, “Hiram Scott, Fur Trader,” Nebraska 
History, XXVI (July, 1945), 127-162. This local but not insignificant 
quirk in the Oregon-California Trail has not been generally recog- 
nized by historians, although it is clearly depicted in the journals, 
as well as in the original Land Office Surveys where the early trails 
are plotted, section for section. Dale L. Morgan, author of The 
Great Sait Lake (Indianapolis, 1947), suspected something here and 
corresponded with the writer on the subject in 1946. Mr. Paul Hen- 
derson of Bridgeport, Nebraska, has produced a set of old trail maps 
which show the correct situation. It was, however, missed by Dr. 
Donald D. Brand in his thumbnail mimeographed History of Scotts 
Bluff, Nebraska (Berkeley, 1934), pp. 42-47. As a result, he locates 
Robidoux’s trading post in Mitchell Pass. It was also missed by a 
“Committee on marking historic sites,” who in 1914 reported that 
“Mitchell Pass was the original trail” (Oregon Trail files, Nebraska 
State Historical Society). 

4The emigrants were entitled to call it a “detour” but they were 
mistaken in their belief that they had to travel extra miles as the 
result of taking the Robidoux Pass route, instead of the Mitchell 
Pass route. From the point 4% miles west of present Melbeta where 
the Oregon-California Trail first forked, to the point at Horse 
Creek where the two forks rejoined, the distance is approximately 
25 miles by either route, according to detailed maps prepared by 
Mr. Paul Henderson of Bridgeport, Nebraska, an ardent Oregon 
Trail student. On these maps, on a scale of one inch to the mile, 
the early trails have been precisely plotted, on the basis of actual 
field studies as well as data found on early survey maps of the 
General Land Office. A map showing the divergent routes and re- 
lated historical features accompanies this study. 
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Some journals are unmistakably clear on this point, 
others are vague, but after an examination of over one 
hundred such documents, the following facts emerge. Up 
to and including 1850 the Robidoux route was used almost 
exclusively by the successive waves of fur traders, mission- 
ary parties, soldiers, and emigrants.® Scotts Bluff, lying 
across the valley like a gigantic whale, and surrounded 
by jagged badlands, seemed too much of a barrier, com- 
pelling travellers to “detour” inland. In 1850, however, 
some brave soul, possibly aided and abetted by military 
engineers, took the first wagon through Mitchell Pass. In 
the year 1851 travel was about equally divided between 
the two routes. From 1852 onward Mitchell Pass was 
heavily favored, although Robidoux continued in use oc- 
casionally, right up to the period of settlement.* Thus while 
Mitchell Pass, at Scotts Bluff National Monument head- 
quarters, can claim to be the main route of the military 
and freighting trains, the Pony Express, the first trans- 
continental telegraph and the stagecoach, it was Robidoux 
Pass which witnessed the coming of the fur traders, the 
missionaries, the Oregon migration of the 1840’s, and, 
climactically, the unique, ballad-inspiring California gold 
rush. 

Robidoux Pass, though a seldom visited spot today, 
accessible only by an indifferent county road, and much 
ignored by historians, can nevertheless lay claim to being 
one of the great milestones on the emigrant road. While 
Ash Hollow was famous for its treacherous hill, and Chim- 
ney Rock was notable for its weird contours, Robidoux 


5There are a few rare instances of Mitchell Pass being used 
in the early days of the fur trade, when pack-trains were the rule. 
One of these was the Fontenelle trading expedition of 1835, accom- 
panied by the missionaries Samuel Parker and Marcus Whitman. 
See Parker’s Journal of an Exploring Tour (Boston, 1844), pp. 36- 
37. Then there were some, of course, who occasionally followed the 
north bank of the Platte, thus avoiding Scotts Bluff altogether. An 
example is the American Fur Company trading expedition of 1830, 
including an unidentified “Robidoux.” See Paul C. Phillips, ed., 
Life in the Rocky Mountains; The Journal of Warren A. Ferris 
(Denver, 1940), p. 7. 

6Documentary evidence for the use of the respective passes 
appears in the following pages. 
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Pass had several memorable features which crop up regu- 
larly in the journals: 1) romantic scenery, afforded by a 
lovely valley surrounded by illusionary cliffs and mounds; 
2) an exceptionally good stretch of roadway in the valley, 
followed by a long tough pull over the pass, described by 
one traveller as “the first real hill since leaving Leaven- 
worth ;” 3) from the summit a spectacular view westward 
toward distant Laramie Peak, naively described by many 
exhausted emigrants as their “first view of the Rocky 
Mountains ;” 4) the first good supply of wood, for camp- 
fires and for repairs, since leaving Ash Hollow; 5) a fine 
dependable cold spring at the head of a deep ravine some- 
times attaining the proportions of a stream, described by 
the guidebooks as one of the best springs on the California 
Trail, making this a popular camp site; 6) evidence of !o- 
cally torrential rains and flooding of the enclosed valley 
floor in the form of accumulated “driftwood ;” and finally, 
7) beginning in 1849, the remarkable Mr. Robidoux him- 
self, complete with Indian squaw, children, and “poor 
relations ;” likewise his “trading post” and blacksmith 
shop, at the head of a transverse draw. All of these fea- 
tures except the last are still strikingly evident today, 
surviving in their relatively unspoiled historical setting.’ 


7The physical setting of the pass is still impressively evident. 
Historical features, not so evident without a guide, include rutted 
remains of the Oregon-California Trail; the site of the trading post 
and blacksmith shop (with a memorial of granite and bronze erected 
by the Katahdin Chapter, D.A.R., in 1930); four “nameless emigrant 
ves” (with a memorial of granite and bronze erected also by the 
.A.R., in 1943); the unmarked grave of John Dunn; and the un- 
marked site of the first American Fur Company post at Scotts 
Bluff (see below). George Mark, deceased editor of the Mitchell Index 
is generally given eredit for the rediscovery of the Robidoux trading 
post site. The story is told in an article in that newspaper dated 
May 31, 1928, entitled, “Location of Robideau’s Smithy.” The 
area of the graves, the wy! posts, and the big spring, occupying 
Secs. 8 and 9, T 21 N, R 56 W, has been owned for many years by 
Joe and Bill Oberlander. Among the items in their historical collec- 
tion, which is now displayed in the museum at Scotts Bluff National 
Monument, are the following hand-forged tools: gun barrel, hide- 
scrapers, hoes, picket-pins, lantern hook, handcuffs, wagon bow 
staples, ox-shoes, wagon bolts, chain links, nails, currycomb, and 
heavy iron grating, presumably from the blacksmith shop itself. 
Other objects, left by travellers, include knife blades, gun parts, 
kitchen utensils, chinaware fragments, lead balls, bullet molds, lan- 
terns, coins, religious insignia, and a curious European bronze lance 
point which might be traceable to the French or Spanish invasions 
-f Nebraska in the 18th century. 
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Robidoux survives only in an unknown grave, on a me- 
morial tablet, and in the mixed blood of numerous descend- 
ants. 


II 


No man can say who first trudged up Robidoux Pass 
to gaze upon Laramie Peak silhouetted against a Wyoming 
sunset. Thomas Fitzpatrick, James Clyman, Jacques La 
Ramee, and Jim Bridger were among the fabled charac- 
ters of the early fur trade who perhaps first used this 
pass. It is possible that their associate, Hiram Scott, for 
whom the surrounding bluffs were named, died in this 
vicinity rather than at the Scotts Bluff within the present 
monument area, for here was the main trail and here were 
the life-giving springs.* There were no journalists present, 
but it is almost certain that this was the route of the first 
wheeled vehicle up the Platte River road, being a small 
cannon conveyed to the rendouvous of the fur-traders near 
Great Salt Lake in 1826; likewise, the Smith-Jackson Su- 
blette trading caravan of 1830, which included the first 
bona fide wagons to reach the Rocky Mountains.® In 1832 
the famous Captain Bonneville camped here with a size- 
able company, and the first wagons destined to traverse 
South Pass, “among high and beetling cliffs of indurated 
clay and sandstone, bearing the semblance of towers, cas- 
tles, churches, and fortified cities,” and seemingly alive 
with bighorn sheep.'® The German explorer, Wislizenus, 
in his journal of 1839, gives perhaps the first distinct 
picture: 


8Mattes, op. cit., pp. 158-160. 

®A. B. Hulbert, Crown Collection of Maps (Ms., Library of 
Congress); H. C. Dale, Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery 
ey Central Route to the Pacific (revised, Glendale, 1941), pp. 172, 
10Washington Irving, The Rocky Mountains; or Scenes, Inci- 
conte aoe Adventures in the Far West (orig. ed., Philadelphia, 1837), 
pp. -30. 
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We travelled somewhat away from the river toward the 
left, and enjoyed a picturesque landscape ... at noon we 
halted in a little valley where rocks from either side confronted 
each other at a distance of half a mile. A fresh spring mean- 
ders through the valley. We encamped on the hill from which 
the spring flows . . . from the top of the hill one enjoyed a 
wide prospect. On the one side the Chimney and the whole 
chain of rocks we had passed showed themselves; on the 
other side, fresh hills. Before us lay the Platte... 1! 


In 1841 the first true emigrant settlers appeared, in 
the Bidwell-Bartleson party, guided by Fitzpatrick, and ac- 
companied by the Catholic missionary, Father De Smet. 
John Bidwell writes: 


We gradually receded from the river in order to pass 
through a gap in a range of high hills, called Scot’s [sic] 
Bluff’s, as we advanced towards these hills, the scenery of the 
surrounding Country became beautifully grand and pictur- 
esque—they were worn in such a manner by the storms of 
unnumbered seasons, that they really counterfeited the lofty 
spires, towering edifices, spacious domes and in fine all the 
beautiful mansions of Cities. We encamped among these envi- 
ous objects having come about 20 miles. 

Here were first found the mountain Sheep ... 

Passed through the Gap—came into an extensive plain, 
the beautiful scenery gradually receded from view. .. 1” 


Accompanying Captain John C. Fremont’s report of 
his expedition of 1842 to Fort Laramie and the Wind River 
Mountains is a map of the country traversed, which may 
be the earliest map in which Scotts Bluff is so labelled. 
In this map he clearly traces the route of the detachment 
under Charles Preuss, assistant topographer, through Ro- 
bidoux Pass. In the confirming journal, notes Preuss: 


Fifteen miles from the Chimney rock we reached one 
of those places where the river strikes the bluffs, and forces 
the road to make a considerable circuit over the uplands. This 
presented an escarpment on the river of about nine hundred 
yards in length, and is familiarly known as Scott’s bluffs. 
We had made a journey of thirty miles before we again 
struck the river, at a place where some scanty grass afforded 
an insufficient pasturage to our animals. About twenty miles 


11F, A. —— A Journey to the Rocky Mountains (St. 
Louis, 1912), 

12John aera A Journey to California (San Francisco, 1937), 
p. 8. 
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from the Chimney rock we had found a very beautiful spring 
of excellent and cold water; but it was in such a deep ravine, 
and so small, that the animals could not profit by it, and we 
therefore halted only a few minutes, and found a resting 
place ten miles farther on. The plain between Scott’s bluffs 
and Chimney rock was almost entirely covered with drift 
wood, consisting principally of cedar, which, we were informed, 
had been supplied from the Black hills, in a flood five or six 
years since.!3 


With the “first great migration to Oregon” of 1843, 
diarists begin to crop up in quantity, to tell of hills “so 
washed by the rains of thousands of years, as to present, 
at a distance, the appearance of cities, temples, castles, 
towers, palaces, and every variety of great and magnifi- 
cent structure,” and of “a fine spring, at the foot of Scott’s 
Bluffs.”’* James W. Nesmith, in one mammoth company 
of 111 wagons and 254 men, reports that they “left the 
Platte. . . and turned to the left to avoid some high bluffs 
on the river. . . Get a view of the Black Hills 100 miles 
distant.”!*> Among the Oregon-bound in 1844 was Edward 
E. Parrish, an evident hypochondriac, who gave fervent 
thanks for reaching, two days beyond Chimney Rock, “the 
best kind of a spring running out of the bluff or sandy 
mountains some five miles from the river.”** Another visi- 
tor of 1844 was James Clyman, who had first seen Scotts 
Bluff twenty years before as a stray trapper-explorer, en 
route down river from South Pass to Fort Atkinson. As 
a present guide, he reports: 


13J. C. Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, 1842-44 (Washington, D. é. 1845), pp. 38-39. 
From now until Stansbury’s report in 1849 we get reports of “drift 
wood” on the valley floor, with a strange variety of speculation. 
The torrential rains which brought this debris of pine and cedar 
down from the hills, into an enclosed bowl, still plague Gering Valley. 
In the summer of 1948 a cloudburst rampaged through this area, 
causing heavy crop and property losses. See Scottsbluff Star-Herald, 
June 17, 1948. Pruess describes the spring near the later blacksmith 
shop site, apparently having missed the famous big spring in the 
main ravine. The oversight was not uncommon. 

14Qverton Johnson and William Winter, Route Across the Rocky 
Mountains of Emigration of 1843 (Princeton 1932), pp. 12-13. 

15James W. Nesmith, “Diary of the Emigration of 1843,” Ore- 
gon Historical Quarterly, VII (December 1906), 339. 

16Edward E. Parrish, “Crossing the Plains in 1844,” Transac- 
tions of the Oregon Pioneer Association (1889), p. 98. 
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.. . Left the River and struck S. of W. 14 miles and 
encamped in the midtst of Scotts bluffs By a cool spring in 
a romantic & picturesque valley surrounded except to the E. by 
high & allmost impassably steep clay cliffs of all immagenary 
shapes & forms supped on a most delicious piece of venison 
from the loin of a fat Black taild Buck and I must not omit to 
mention that I took my rifle and (and) walked out in the deep 
ravin to guard a Beautifull covey of young Ladies & misses 
while they gathered wild currants & choke chirries which 
grow in great perfusion in this region and of the finerst kind 

Roled out over the last ridge of Scotts Bluffs which is 
a ridge or connection of highland commencing on the river & 
running Southwardly as far as visably rising in many places 
from 600 to 1000 feet high. . . these hills are finely stored 
with game Such as Black tailed deer antelope mountain Sheep 
& some times Buffaloe Elk & Grisled Bear I must not omit 
to mention a singularity on a vally we pased yestarday which 
was covered in all parts with Quantities of dry logs & 
wood. . . 17 


In the “Table of Distances” accompanying Joel Pal- 
mer’s journal of 1845 we find: “Chimney Rock to where 
the road leaves the river, 15 miles; thence to Scott’s Bluffs 
(Good Spring), 10 miles; Scott’s Bluffs to Horse Creek, 
12 miles.” These figures, similar to those of other travel- 
lers, roughly correspond with the Robidoux Pass route 
between Chimney Rock and Horse Creek, as measured on 
modern topographic maps.'* Rufus Sage, who accompan- 
ied a traders’ caravan to Fort Platte on the Laramie, 
gives a romanticized account of the rich valley, wate- 
ered by a beautiful stream, reached when “the trail 
bore leftward from the river, about seven miles.”?* How- 
ever, the most enticing descriptions of this valley thus far 
are furnished by two poetically inclined officers attached 
to the Mounted Dragoons, sent westward in 1845 under 
General Stephen Watts Kearny to impress the Indians. 
Lieutenant J. Henry Carleton writes: 


The ground between Scott’s Bluffs and the river, being 
too wet to be travelled over with wagons, we were forced to 


17Charles L. Camp, ed., James Clyman—American Frontiers- 
man. 1792-1881 (Cleveland, 1928), pp. 81-83. 

18Joel Palmer, Journal of Travels Over the Rocky Mountains 
to the Mouth of the Columbia River (Cincinnati, 1847), p. 158. 

19Rufus B. Sage, Rocky Mountain Life; or, Startling Scenes and 
Perilous Adventures in the Far West (Boston, 1857), p. 91. 
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make a large detour to the left, to pass through a gorge in 
rear of them. This was a hard day’s work, it being thirty 
miles around—that is, we were obliged to travel fifteen miles 
south-west to the gorge, and then fifteen miles northwest 
before we could find grass enough for a night. 

The weather being extremely hot, and there being not a 
single drop of water to be obtained before we got to the gorge, 
we suffered a great deal from thirst, as did our poor animals. 
Our whole distance there lay up one of those beautiful bays 
before spoken of; and every rod we advanced, the bluffs 
seemed to assume some new and interesting shape—or, open 
to the view some pretty vista running away in perspective to 
a mere point. Arrived near the gorge, we found a little stream 
of tepid water that oozed from the marl, at the bottom of a 
ravine some forty feet in depth—and then, after running a 
half mile, lost itself in the hot sand, where the ravine de- 
bauched to the prairies. Here we found a little grove, consist- 
ing of stunted pines, scraggy cedars, diminutive hackberrys 
(celti crassifoloa) with here and there a small ash, and wild 
cherry tree, with an undergrowth of wild currant bushes, and 
an over-growth of grape-vines, matted and snarled up, and 
running over the whole like a net. Such ravines are famous 
for grizzly bears when the cherries are ripe! .. . 


When we arrived at the gorge, which the reader must 
understand was half-way up the bluffs, we caught our first 
view of the mountains. .. 2° 


After a quite syrupy description of Scotts Bluff, “a 
Nebraska Gibraltar,” Phillip St. George Cooke writes a 
parallel though more maudlin version: 


It had been determined, rather than cross the river. . . to 
take to the hills and turn Scott’s Bluff: accordingly we this 
morning marched three miles still nearer to that mysterious 
mountain—and, without being disenchanted of its colossal 
ruins and phantom occupants, turned toward the left, and 
ascended the wild sandy hills. I anticipated a dull ride over 
ground as uninteresting as barren; but a new surprise was in 
store for us: having ascended about sixty feet, we saw before 
us a plain, more than a mile wide, but narrowing, winding, 
and walled in: the ascent was slight, and it was apparently a 
river-bottom; in fact, it was marked everywhere with drift, 
cedar-logs, &c.—the thought, “Can this be the Platte bottom?” 
came intruding on us with its absurdity. Thus we continued, 
winding around “Gibraltar,” ascending insensibly this smooth 
inclined plain, mile after mile, thirteen, fourteen miles! Then, 
before we were aware, or we hardly knew how, we found our- 
selves riding above—looking into—a deep glen, with large 
trees, cedars, shrubbery, rocks, and crystal waters! And where 
is its outlet?—nowhere, but high up, too, on the smooth grassy 
plain, on which, in flood times, it had cast its drift; yes, all 


20J. Henry Carleton, The Prairie Logbooks: Dragoon Campaign 
to... the Rocky Mountains in 1845 (Chicago, 1943), pp. 243-244. 
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over its twenty square miles. We had got very high up, without 
observing it; but to complete even a faint idea of the remark- 
able scenery, I must add that this singular flat valley is 
walled in everywhere by lofty bluffs; their gray sand, and 
clay, and marly sides, often vertical; their tops crowned by 
cedar forests. This ravine is very precipitous; our horses 
could with much difficulty be led down to the water; wild 
fruits grew luxuriantly amid its rocks and trees. It heads 
very near the mountain top, at a spring of icy coldness, and 
without exaggeration. 

Thus after winding, as one might have thought, through 
a strange opening around Scott’s Bluffs, the surprise that we 
were at the top of a mountain gap came with an almost 
boundless view;—on our right—to which we must now direct 
our course—far below and twelve miles off, were the grassy 
meadows of Horse Creek: beyond, its blue hills-then, far away 
above many a treeless hill and plain, rose to view the famous 
“Black Hills,” and Laramie Mountain, their highest peak, 
towering at eighty miles.?! 


In 1846, “the year of decision,” three notable travel- 
lers, contemporary with the ill-fated Donner party, left a 
record of the pass. J. Quinn Thornton offers an extrava- 
gant and imaginative eulogy of the scenery, then clearly 
describes the route: 


We left the north branch of the Nebraska, and wound 
round into a little valley presenting more of the extraordinary 
bluffs before described and characterized by the same general 
appearance of the ruins of numerous edifices, sometimes 
washed by the rains and winds into the most fantastic shapes 
. . . About 2 o’clock we found a little rainwater in a ravine. 
We encamped at a place known as Scott’s Bluff. At this place 
are two small springs of excellent water, one of them is under 
a high hill, where the emigrant road crossed the head of a 
small ravine. The other is better, more abundant, but one 
mile farther on, and at the head of a very deep ravine. We 
also had an abundance of cedar wood here, which grew in the 
ravine last mentioned. Indeed, the whole plain was covered 
with dry cedars, which a tremendous flood is reported to have 
brought down from the Black Hills about ten years before.2? 


The acount of Edwin Bryant, destined to become may- 
or of San Francisco, is similar: 


The trail leaves the river as we approach Scotts Bluff, 
and runs over a smooth valley in the rear of the bluff 7 or 





21Phillip St. George Cooke, Scenes and Adventures in the Army 
(Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 328-329. 

22J. Quinn Thornton, Oregon and California in 1848 (New York, 
1849), pp. 106-107. 
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8 miles. From the level plain we ascended some distance and 
found a faint spring of water near the summit of the ridge, 
as cold as melted ice. I need not say that we refreshed our- 
selves from this beneficent gift of nature to the weary and 
thirsty travelers. 
He correctly identifies Laramie’s Peak at 100 or 150 
miles,” then spoils it by indulging in a fancy: “I think I 
saw the summits of the Wind River Mountains about 400 
miles distant.’’* 

Francis Parkman, who was to become one of the 
great American historians, camped here with his party 
on June 13, 1846, by a singular coincidence having been 
joined on that very day by one “Roubideau” who had been 
travelling with some emigrants, quite possibly the same 
Robidoux who is the hero of our story, although thus far 
he awaits positive identification. Quoting from the re- 
cently discovered journal: 

Robideau left the emigrants and joined us. Travelled 8 
miles & nooned on Platte then came 15 or 16 farther and 
camped by the spring at Scott[’s] Bluff. All these bluffs are 
singular and fantastic formations—abrupt, scored with wood- 
ed ravines, and wrought by storms into the semblance of lines 
of buildings. Midway on one of them gushes the spring, in 
the midst of wild roses, currants, cherries, and a hundred 
trees; and cuts for itself a devious and wooded ravine across 
the smooth plain below. Stood among the fresh wild roses and 
recalled old and delightful associations.?4 

In his Oregon Trail Parkman writes that his party 
“encamped by the well known spring on Scotts Bluff.” 
Near Horse Creek, on the following day, he came upon a 
band of Oglala Sioux led by Old Smoke, and feasted with 
them on buffalo meat before advancing upon adobe-walled 
Fort Laramie.”5 


Ill 


All previous migrations were dwarfed by the west- 
ward surge of the gold-seekers of 1849. For two months 


23Edwin Bryant, What I Saw in California; being the Journal 
of a Tour (New York, 1849), pp. 104-105. 

24Mason Wade, ed., The Journals of Francis Parkman (New 
York, 1947), II, 437-438. 

25Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail (Farrar & Rhinehart 
edition, New York, 1931), p. 85. 
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from the end of May until the end of July, there was a 
steady stream of covered wagon emigrants funnelling 
through Robidoux Pass.2* We can scarcely imagine the 
noisy, hectic scene, the milling, shouting, cursing, and bel- 
lowing from dawn to dusk, then the flickering of dozens 
of campfires, perhaps some musical strains, then only the 
sound of heavy slumber, punctuated by the shrill yelp of the 
coyote. 

At a strategic point below the famous spring, where 
the emigrants were compelled to go single file around the 
head of a transverse gully, Robidoux set up his trading 
post and a blacksmith shop, apparently well ahead of the 
first wagon train, possibly as early as 1848. From the 
numerous journals of the Forty-Niners we get fleeting 
glimpses of the man and his establishment. Some do not 
mention him at all. Some mention him, but not his name. 
Of those who do name him, no two spellings are alike. 
It appears, however, from these eyewitnesses, that he had 
a Sioux squaw and an indefinite number of children, that 
he sold whiskey and other supplies required by the emi- 
grants, and that he charged outlandish prices for his ser- 
vices as a blacksmith, and later, when he got lazy and 
lackadaisical in the manner of all profiteers, he charged 
extortionate prices for the mere use of his forge. It fur- 
ther appears that his “post” at this time consisted of a 
log cabin, wherein the store, dwelling, and blacksmith 
shop were combined. Also, it seems established that he was 
a member of the prolific Missouri family of the same, or 
similar name, and that he had been knocking about this 
country for well over a decade. Finally, it is hinted that 
he was in league with other traders, but this point must 
remain for the moment conjectural. For the most part, 
in 1849, he looks and sounds like a “lone wolf” operator.?" 
But suppose we let the travellers of that year—both sol- 


26No reliable statistics on the covered wagon migrations are 
available but, on the basis of c'ues in contemporary newspapers and 
diaries, and comparing the guesses of several historians, the writer 
suggests that something like 50,000 people crossed the Plains in 
1849; around 55,000 in 1850; around 20,000 in 1851; and 40,000 in 
1852. Thereafter there was a sharp decline in the annual rate. 

27As will appear in the following, it appears that this Robidoux 
was a North Platte Valley “resident” for many years before 1849. 
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diers and emigrants—tell their own story, in the order of 
their appearance. 

The earliest apparent arrival was William Kelly, an 
enthusiastic Englishman, who hovered into view on May 
25. Writes he: 


. . As we advanced into the bend of the crook, over a 
fine “rieh grassy lea, the scene became heightened in beauty 
and interest, until, close under one of those fantastic cliffs, 
we found a rustic log-hut, the country residence of a Mr. 
Rouberdean, of St. Louis, a blacksmith by trade, who, for- 
seeing an active business from the overland emigration, settled 
himself in this sequestered nook, getting into sharp collusion 
with the long dormant echoes of the neighbrhood, and taking 
unto himself a Sioux spouse, a perfect queen of the wilderness, 
whom I beg leave to introduce as the sister of the Indians who 
accompanied us from South Platte.*8 


On this same day William G. Johnston was below 
Courthouse Rock when he ran into “a man named Palliday, 
travelling with a one-horse rudely-constructed wagon. He 
lives at Scott’s bluffs, about sixty miles farther up the 
valley, where besides his own are two other cabins in- 
habited by men of similarly retired habits.” This is a 
puzzle, for we find no further reference to more than one 
cabin in the vicinity of Scotts Bluff and on May 27, when 
Johnston reached the bluff, he himself mentions only one 
structure. This was, of course, “a blacksmith shop, kept 
by a man named Bordeau [sic] who to supplement the 
income from the smithy, sold whiskey, at the rate of one 
dollar per pint.” Concerning Edwin Bryant’s report in 
1846 of seeing “the Wind River Mountains,” Johnston 
agrees that the hallucination would be entirely possible 
after a refill at the smith’s shop !*® 


Just where he resided before this year is uncertain. In the con- 
temporary journals there is no positive evidence that he set up his 
trading post in the Pass before 1849. On the other hand we can’t 
prove from these journals that he wasn’t there in 1818 (as Mrs 
Bettelyoun asserts below). It just doesn’t seem logical since there 
was no traffic this way worth mentioning in 1847-8. These were 
the years when the Mormons held the spotlight on the north side of 
the Platte. 
28William Kelly, An Excursion to California Over the Prairie, 
Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevadas (London, 1851), I, 152. 
9Wm. G. Johnston, Experiences of a Forty-Niner (Pittsburg, 
1892), pp. 112-117. There were some Bordeauxs around Fort Laramie 
(see below) but this is the only “Bordeau” ever mentioned at Scotts 
Bluff by an emigrant. Could this be a corruption of “Robidoux’’? 
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On June 8 George P. Burrall and Alex Ramsey both 
camped near the blacksmith shop. At the “excellent cold 
spring,” reported the latter, lives “an old French trader 
named Troubadore. He has a wife and family. He is doing 
business for the fur traders.’”°° On the following day, 
June 9, Amos P. Josselyn found at Scott’s Bluffs “a trading 
house kept by a white man who is married to a squaw.. . 
There is a blacksmith shop here also.”*! Alonzo Delano, 
of this same day, goes into ectasies on the scenery, but men- 
tions no squawman..**? Joseph Hackney’s journal entry of 
June 10 is worth quoting at length: 


. we left the river again soon after leaving camp this 
morning and struck for the bluffs theare is two ranges of 
bluff hear and the road runs between them we followed up 
till within two miles of weare the road crosses the ridge when 
we camped grass is not very good wood plenty mostly 
pitch pine the first we have seen the water is first rate being 
spring water and as cold as ice it was quite a treat after 
being confined to the muddy water of the platt for two weeks 
theare is a trading post hear a man keeps it who has lived 
heare for 15 years he has an Indian wife and three children 
he has a blacksmith shop and tin shop he told us that up 
till this morning one thousand and ninty wagons had passed 
his place thear is nigh three hundred wagons camped within 
2 miles of us this evening thear has been no water on the 
road for the last 15 miles and they have been all a pushing 
to reach this place. . . 


. . . Rockwell stoped at the blacksmith shop this morning 
to get his wagon tire set he got into camp about 9 o’clock 
they charged him seven dollars for setting the two hind tire 
and Jo borem done most of the work33 


On June 12 Wakeman Bryarly gives a similar report: 


Made an early start, and after a drive of about 3 miles 
left the river & took the bluffs, which we followed. These are 
called Scott’s Bluffs. In about 8 miles we came to & ascended 
a very high ridge near the top of which we found several 


30Geo. P. Burrall, Ms. (Newberry Library, Chicago); Alex 
Ramsey, Ms. in family possession, excerpts reproduced in the 
Scottsbluff Star-Herald, March 17, 1940. 

31Amos P. Josselyn, Ms. (Newberry Library, Chicago). 

32Alonzo Delano, Across the Plains and Among the Diggings 
(New York, 1936), pp. 27-28. 

33Elizabeth Page, Wagons West: A Story of the Oregon Trail 
(New York, 1930), pp. 142-143. 
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small springs of cool water—as cold as ice. Here this is a 
store, blacksmith shop and trading post, kept by a Mr. Rouba- 
doe, who has been living with the Indians for 13 years. He is 
married to a Sioux squaw & has several children. For goods 
of every description he charges the most exorbitant prices, & 
for work, truly extortionate. For instance if an emigrant finds 
the mule shoes, nails &c. & puts the shoes on, he has to pay 
$1 per pair and everything in proportion. 


Of several arrivals on June 13, John Benson is the 
only one who refers to a blacksmith shop and trading 
house.*® On June 14 Major Sanderson passed by with his 
Mounted Riflemen to garrison the old trading post of 
Fort Laramie, but no journalist appears to have been pre- 
sent on that notable expedition.** 

On June 20 Mounted Riflemen under Colonel William 
W. Loring, en route to Oregon territory, clattered past 
Robidoux’s trading post. Fortunately two very conscien- 
tious eyewitnesses accompanied this expedition. Major 
Osborne Cross, Quartermaster, reported: 


After passing up the valley about five miles (we) 
ascended the first high hill since leaving Fort Leavenworth. 
This is partly covered with cedar, which was the first we had 
met on the march. There is also a spring of delightful cold 
water which we should have reached last evening, but from 
want of proper knowledge by the guide we failed to do so. 
Here is a blacksmith shop and trading-house, built in the 
true log-cabin style, which made us all feel as if we were in 
reality approaching once more a civilized race. 


Shortly after ascending the hill we came, for the first 
time, in sight of Laramie’s peak which belongs to the range 
of Black hills. The scenery is very beautiful from the top of 
this hill, presenting to view mountains, hills, and valleys in 
every direction, and entirely changing the scenery which we 
had been so long accustomed to. It convinces us that we were 
in reality approaching the Rocky mountains so long talked of. 
I = not know when I have witnessed a more beautiful 
sight. . 


34David M. Potter, ed., Trail to California: The Overland Jour- 
nal of Vincent Geiger and Wakeman Bryarly (New Haven, 1945), 


05. 

35John H. Benson, Ms. (Nebraska State Historical Society). 

86This date is deduced from the E. B. Farnham Journal (Ms. in 
family possession). Farnham, who oddly enough mentions no trading 
post, states that in the evening “Major Sanderson’s company camped 
near us” at a point beyond Horse Creek. 

87Raymond Settle, ed.. March of the Mounted Riflemen (Glen- 
dale, 1940), pp. 93-94. 
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This is supplemented by the account of Private George 
Gibbs: 


. Near the head of the valley we encountered a brook 
of running water, up which we rode for two or three miles, 
the banks becoming higher and the ravine filled with ash trees 
and underbrush of rose, currants, and plum. On ascending 
toward the road we saw a little beyond us an Indian lodge, 
and riding towards it, to our astonishment, a log cabin. We 
amused ourselves with speculating whether some emigrant, 
tired of his journey, could here have established a “grocery” 
and on the probabilities of finding spruce beer and cakes 
under Scott’s bluffs. It turned out to be the “fort” of an 
Indian trader, who with his half-breed family had settled 
himself here, posted up a sign “Tinware, by A. Rubidue,” and 
occupied himself by doing blacksmith work for the emigrants 
in the interval of the trading seasons. As an appropriate me- 
mento I have posted up an enameled visiting card in the 
blacksmith shop. After sheltering ourselves from a passing 
thunderstorm we rode on. . . 38 


The history of June 20 is finally rounded out by emi- 
grant Lucius Fairchild, who reported “the first house 
since we left Fort Childs [Kearny]—a Blacksmith shop, 
store, dwelling belonging to Rubudu a French trader 
of St. Jo.” At the same time he files a complaint about the 
Mounted Riflemen: “The U. S. train. . . always in the 
way. . . the most perfect nusance on the whole road.’’°® 

Others conform to the pattern. We find John E. Brown 
on June 25: “. . . One of the finest valleys I ever saw. . . 
The best twenty miles of road we have travelled. By the 
spring at Scotts Bluff, there is a store and blacksmith’s 
shop, kept by Rubedere, a trader who has resided among 
the Sioux Indians for thirteen years.”*° On June 29, Jo- 
seph Sedgeley: “. . . Nearing the summit, a spring of 
pure, cold water. . . very refreshing. Here is a wigwam 
occupied by a Frenchman who married a squaw.’*! On 
July 1, James Pratt: “A mile from the road, across a 
deep ravine in which there are several springs, a man has 


38] bid., p. 323. 

89Joseph Schafer, ed., California Letters of Lucius Fairchild 
(Wisconsin Historical Publications, XXXI, Madison, 1931), p. 31. 

t0Jno. E. Brown, Memoirs of a Forty-Niner (New Haven, 1907), 


12. 
41Joseph Sedgley, Overland to California in 1849 (Oakland, 
1877), p. 31. 
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a blacksmith’s shop, and keeps certain supplies for emi- 
grants. In the ravine the largest cedars I ever saw flourish. 
The man has an Indian wife and family, and seems much 
at his ease, making money plentifully.”** And on July 4, 
James D. Lyon: “Near Scott’s Bluffs there is a Black- 
smith shop and store, owned by a Frenchman who says he 
has been there trading with the Indians for 14 years. He 
shoes horses for one dollar a shoe and setts the tires on a 
wagon for $8; all other work in proportion. He sells flour 
at eight and Bacon at $10. per hundred.’’** 

Two of our very best reporters on what went on in 
1849 are now scheduled to appear. One of these was J. 
Goldsborough Bruff, “president of the Washington City 
and California Mining Association” who, on July 6, camped 
about one mile from “a trading-post and Blacksmith’s 
shop kept by one of the Robedeaux’s of St. Joseph, Mo. to 
trade with the Indians.” On the following day, at the 
end of “Karante Valley,” he observes: 


This basin, among the singular and romantic bluffs, is a 
beautiful spot. It appears to extend E. & W. about 5 ms. and 
about 3 ms. wide. In a deep gulch lies a cool clear spring 
and brook.—Close by is a group of Indian lodges & tents, sur- 
rounding a log cabin, where you can buy whiskey for $5 per 
gallon; and look at the beautiful squaws, of the traders, 
Flour here sells for 10c per lb At W. end of the Bluffs you 
have the 1st sight of Laramie peak, about 60 miles off. Small 
cactii, with white, and also with red flowers, and plums are 


here 
3 Graves near the Spring:— 
“Jesse Galen, “F, Dunn, 
Independence, Mo.” Aged 26” 


“Joseph Blake.’’44 


42James Pratt, “Letter from Camp, 56 Miles East of Fort 
Laramie, July 1, 1849,” Detroit Advertiser, September 13, 1849, 
cited in Read and Gaines, op cit., p. 481. 

'83James D. Lyon, “Letter from Camp, 10 Miles East of Fort 
Laramie, July 4, 1849,” Detroit Advertiser, September 10, 1849, 
cited in Read and Gaines, op. cit., p. 481. 

44Read and Gaines, op. cit., pp. 32, 480-482. The Dunn grave 
observed by Bruff is doubtless the same observed by U. S. Govern- 
ment surveyors and referred to by them in their field notes accom- 
panying the original township surveys of this area, made in 1878. 
This grave is to be found today, unmarked, a few hundred yards 
west of the blacksmith shop site, and on the west side of the trans- 
verse gully where the emigrant wagons detoured. We can only 
speculate that the Galen and Blake graves may be among the four 
“nameless” ones to whom a memorial was erected in 1943. 
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Our second paragon is Captain Howard Stansbury, 
heading a Government expedition to explore the Great 
Salt Lake, who was at the trading post on July 9. His 
account, bringing the hectic season to a climax, follows: 


Three miles from the Chimney Rock, the road gradu- 
ally leaves the river for the purpose of passing behind Scott’s 
bluff, a point where a spur from the main ridge comes so close 
to the river as to leave no room for the passage of teams. 
There was no water between these two points, a distance of 
more than twenty miles, and we were consequently obliged to 
go on until nine o’clock, when we encamped at the bluff, on a 
small run near a delicious spring, after having been in the 
saddle sixteen hours without food, and travelled thirty-one 
and a-half miles. The march was a severe one upon the ani- 
mals, as they were in harness, after the noon halt, for seven 
successive hours without water. The afternoon was oppressive- 
ly hot, and the gnats and mosquitoes almost insufferable. There 
is a temporary blacksmith’s shop here, established for the 
benefit of the emigrants, but especially for that of the owner, 
who lives in an Indian lodge, and had erected a log shanty by 
the roadside, in one end of which was the blacksmith’s forge, 
and in the other a grog-shop and sort of grocery. The stock 
of this establishment consisted principally of such articles as 
the owner had purchased from the emigrants at a great sacri- 
fice and sold to others at as great a profit. Among other 
things, an excellent double wagon was pointed out to me, 
which he had purchased for seventy-five cents. The blacksmith 
shop was an equally profitable concern; as, when the smith 
was indisposed to work himself, he rented the use of shop and 
tools for the modest price of seventy-five cents an hour, and 
it was not until after waiting for several hours that I could 
get the privilege of shoeing two of the horses, even at that 
price, the forge having been in constant use by the emigrants. 
Scott’s Bluff, according to our measurement, is five hundred 
and ninety-six miles from Fort Leavenworth, two hundred and 
eighty-five from Fort Kearny, and fifty-one from Fort Lara- 
mie. 


In his “Table of Distances—Outward Journey” we find 
this further significant entry: 


SCOTT’S BLUFF—These bluffs are about 15 miles south of the 
river. The road up the bluffs steep, but on good, hard, gravelly 
ground. A small spring at the top of the first hill, Robideau 
has a trading post and blacksmith’s shop here, but the post is 
to be removed to a creek south, and over the bluffs.45 


45Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the Valley of 
the Great Salt Lake of Utah (Washington, D. C., 1853), pp. 52, 273. 
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The last entry in the Stansbury journal portended 
a change. Robidoux was expanding. Sometime in late 1849 
or early 1850 he built a more substantial trading post 
“south and over the bluff,” near the mouth of what is now 
called Carter Canyon, in the southeast corner of Gering 
Valley. Here he went into the business of trading for buf- 
falo robes with the Indians, and trading livestock with 
the emigrants. At the same time, at least during the 1850 
season, he apparently retained his post and blacksmith 
shop at the original location in the pass.*® Why was this 
move made? Certainly he could not guess that the emi- 
grants, always anxious to take short-cuts, were about to 
abandon the Robidoux Pass route. We may speculate that 
things were getting too crowded in the pass, or that grass 
and wood were getting scarce there. These factors may 
have been present, but the main reason was probably poli- 
tical. The American Fur Company was muscling in on his 
territory! 

The pioneering research of Mr. T. L. Green of Scotts- 
bluff has thrown light on what happened to the American 
Fur Company after selling out to the U. S. Government at 
Fort Laramie on June 26, 1849. They moved their outfit 
to “Scotts Bluffs.” Green has hypothesized that the first 
location was none other than Robidoux Pass, not at the 
blacksmith site at the head of the transverse draw, but at 
a point west of the mouth of this draw, where it enters 
the main ravine, and where remains of a post have been 


46Ruins of the so-called “Carter Canyon trading post” site, in 
the NW%, Sec. 27, T 21 N, R 56 W, were noted by U. S. Government 
surveyors in 1881 (Original Land Office Surveys, Bureau of Land 
Management, Washington, D. C.). The site, on the Emerson Ewing 
ranch, adjoining a county road which branches from the “Robidoux 
Pass” road, was rediscovered in recent years by T. L. Green, of 
Scottsbluff, an authority on the history of that region. In addition 
to scattered rocks marking building foundations and fireplaces, the 
following items were found by Mr. Green, and placed by him in 
the Scotts Bluff National Monument museum: drawer pulls, wagon 
bow staples, lead balls, gun flints, ox-shoe nails, key ring with keys, 
trade beads, and iron grate from a forge. 
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discovered. From company correspondence and the ac- 
counts of contemporary travellers, it appears that Bruce 
Husband, acting for Major Andrew Drips, moved his 
outfit fifty miles downstream to Robidoux Pass, probably 
in July or August of 1849, there constructing a crude trad- 
ing post. It was set up too late to capitalize on the gold 
rush of that year, but apparently it served as shelter for 
the winter of 1849-50. Meanwhile, the leader, Andrew 
Drips, had returned and was most dissatisfied with the 
location. Accordingly, in the spring of 1850, the shift was 
made from Robidoux Pass to a site several miles east down 
the valley, at the mouth of so-called Helvas Canyon. Here 
this post, called “Drips’ Trading Post” or “Fort John” 
(after the official name of its predecessor on Laramie 
Creek), remained for at least two years.*? 

In 1850 the gold rush continued unabated, and again 
it swept through Robidoux Pass. Although crowded by 
the American Fur Company, and forced to retreat mo- 
mentarily to his Carter Canyon location, Robidoux came 
back to the pass with colors flying as soon as the first 
white-topped wagon appeared on the horizon. On May 1 
of this year George Keller arrived “at Roubidous’,” amid 
a welcome abundance of red cedar timber and good water. 
“There is a blacksmith shop and stock market here. Ex- 


47T. L. Green, “A Forgotten Fur Trading Post in Scotts Bluff 
County,” Nebraska History, XV (January 1934), 38-46; Jbid., 
“Scotts Bluffs, Fort John,” Nebraska History, XIX (July 1938), 
175-190; Letter of December 2, 1948, from T. L. Green to Merrill 
J. Mattes. That relations between free trader Robidoux and Bruce 
Husband of the rival American Fur Company were strained is quite 
apparent from a letter dated May 24, 1849, at Fort John (Fort 
Laramie) from the latter, to Major Drips, which reads: “Mr. Ro- 
bidoux is particularly mentioned [by the emigrants] as having told 
that we are all damned rascals and cheats at this place. I am not 
aware of having given any one any cause to say this of me and I 
shall make him aware of my opinion of his conduct if I ever see 
him. .. ” This letter from the Drips Collection, Missouri Histori- 
cal Society, is cited by LeRoy R. Hafen and F. M. Young, Fort 
Laramie and the Pageant of the West, 1834-1890 (Glendale, 1938), 
pp. 132-133. The tension arising when Husband moved his outfit 
to the site which Robidoux had preempted, including an exchange 
of epithets, can well be imagined. The move is also testimony to 
the acuteness of Robidoux in selecting this strategic bottleneck for 
a post in the first place. 
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orbitant prices were demanded for mules or horses. As an 
illustration, Mr. D. Hoover, of Dalton, gave a pretty good 
horse and seventy-five dollars, for a rather indifferent 
mule.”** C. W. Smith arrived, on May 28, “at an Indian 
encampment, and also a place where blacksmithing was 
done.’’*® 

On May 29 George Young mentions no shop, but 
camped by “the pass at Scotts Bluff.” The next day he 
“crossed the hights, saw the Rocky Mountains.” On the 
30th James Abbey stopped for breakfast at “Robidoux’s 
trading post,” finding the water excellent, but the grass 
scarce. At this point he records the death of “Mr. Jami- 
son, a methodist preacher from Kentucky, who was ac- 
cidentally shot by his own pistol.’*! On the 3lst Dabney 
Carr, without mentioning the trading post, gives an un- 
commonly adverse impression of the prospect from the 
summit: “On reaching the highest point of scotts bluff, 
you have one of the wildest and most dreary views of the 
Platte. . . but before us and in sight is the Black Hills 
with Guide Butte rearing its head above the clouds. . .°? 

On June 4 E. S. Ingalls passed “Robadove’s trading 
post, at Scott’s bluffs and camped about two miles [?] 
from it at a spring of clear cold water rushing out of a 
rock. — This ought to be called the Rock of Horeb, situated 
as it is in a desert land.”** (The distance given here sug- 


48Geo. Keller, A trip Across the Plains, and Life in California 
(Massilon, Ohio, 1851, original in Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California), p. 14. 

49C. W. Smith, Journal of a Trip to California; Across the 
Continent from Weston, Missouri to Weber Creek, California, in 
1x50 (New York, 1920), p. 41. 

ep C. Young, “Diary of a Trip from Barren County, Ken- 
tucky, to iddle Fork of American River, California, in 1850,” 
Hart County Herald, Horse Cave, Kentucky, August 29, 1940. 

51James Abbey, California, A Me Across the Plains in the 
Spring of 1850 (New Albany, New York, 1850), pp. 224-225. Abbey 
is almost the only emigrant of record who uses the correct original 
spelling “Robidoux.” Mr. Jamison sounds like another candidate for 
one of “the nameless graves” in Robidoux Pass. 

52Dabney T. Carr, Ms. letter dated “May 31, 1850, from Platte 
po near Chimney Rock,” in the Missouri Historical Society, St. 
ouis. 

53E. S. Ingalls, Journal of a Trip to California by the Overland 
Route Across the Plains (Waukegan, 1852), p. 23. From photostat 
copy in Newberry Library. 
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gests but does not prove that the move to Carter Canyon 
was now completed.) On June 5 George W. Read records: 
“Passed Scotts Bluffs, also a trading post, kept by a white 
man. We could not procure any fresh meat at this point. 
They keep nothing which the emigrants stand in need of 
but some mockasons of an inferior quality.” On June 10 
William Lampton camped 25 miles from Chimney Rock, 
half way along the 10 mile stretch between Scotts Bluff 
turn-off and the Robidoux spring, where the next day he 
filled his kegs. He does not mention the trading post here. 
(It was a dry season, the dust “3 inches in depth,” and 
the emigrants were annoyed by the Sioux and Pawnee war 
parties, trailing each other.) 

The account of James Bennett, on June 22, deserves 
recital in full: 


Today at 9 o’clock a.m. we arrived at Scott’s Bluffs. The 
road leaves the river at this point by a circuitous route for 
30 miles. We met an Indian trader here with a two horse 
wagon, who pointed out to us an excellent spring, seven or 
eight miles ahead. He also stated that there was a regularly 
established trading post three miles to our left, where we could 
see a herd of cattle grazing. Having reached the spring in 
the afternoon, we found here an encampment of near a hun- 
dred Sioux Indians. The village contained 13 lodges and a 
row of rudely constructed huts. Removed from these, perhaps 
three hundred yards, were two Frenchmen with their Indian 
wives and children. They were having a dog feast. Near their 
camp fire was the head of a large mastiff; a bleeding evidence 
of the fact. We procured a good supply of wood and clear and 
cool water here and encamped three miles further in the 
bluffs.5¢ 


According to Green “the regularly established trading 
post” would be the second location of the American Fur 
Company in Helvas Canyon, and thus the “row of rudely 
constructed huts” near the spring in Robidoux Pass would 
be the abandoned first location of the company, now 
occupied by vagabond Indians. The mileage points given 


54George W. Read, A Pioneer of 1850: The Record of a Journey 
Overland from Independence to Hangtown (Boston, 1927), p. 58. 

55Wm. Lampton, “Diary of a Trip to California in 1850,” Ms., 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 

56James Bennett, Overland Journey to California (New Har- 
mony, Indiana, 1906), p. 20. 
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do undeniably suggest the Helvas Canyon post of the 
American Fur Company rather than Robidoux’s Carter 
Canyon post. Further we know that Robidoux’s post in 
the pass consisted of only one log cabin in 1849, and it is 
logical to suppose, therefore, that the “row of huts” be- 
longed to the bigger outfit. 

Madison Moorman, a second eyewitness of events on 
June 22, does not describe the “row of huts” but comments 
rather freely on Robidoux himself, his squaw, his rela- 
tives, and the dog feast then in progress: 


. A great many emigrants were soon crowding around, 
and as it was a rather romantic looking place as well as 
pleasant and a post of business, it seemed to be a general 
stopping point. A Frenchman who had found his way into 
this distant wild years ago and a Sioux squaw for his better 
half, had established a blacksmith shop in which he was doing 
well. Nearly every train had more or less work for him to do, 
so the savagized son of papal France was kept in a perfect 
hurly-burly, all the while. His squaw was the most uncomely 
in appearance I had seen — and how he managed to love just 
such a human being is past my divination. Their lodge was the 
most indifferent and uncleanly [sic] in the village. Many of 
the Sioux are fine looking, especially the men, who are large, 
portly, athletic, and inteligent [sic] looking. 


We remained here several hours fixing an axle in one of 
our wagons — during which the little Indians were going 
about with their tin cups of dog stew! and seemed to relish 
it finely from the manner they would smack their lips and 
other modes they used in giving expression to their exquisite 
delight —57 


On July Henry A. Stine mentions only “a number of 
fine springs running out of the bluffs and a trading post 
here ;” while on July 27, William Fouts records, “Travelled 
12 miles to Scotts Bluff and camped at a trading post, kept 
by Mr. Rubideux.”** Dr. Tompkins of the 1850 migration 
paid little attention to dates but he is strong on lyrical 
descriptions of the scenery. His comments on the French- 
man are uncomplimentary and unrevealing: 


57Irene D. Paden, ed., The Journal of Madison Berryman Moor- 
man, 1850-1851 (San Francisco, 1949), pp. 27-28, 104. According to 
Paden, John Wood also mentioned the stew, on June 21. To Indians, 
dog meat was a great delicacy. Parkman, op. cit., pp. 112, 198-199, 
gives several realistic descriptions of such banquets. 

85Henry A. Stine, Ms. letter and journal of overland trip from 
St. Louis to Sacramento in 1850 (in family possession); William 
Fouts, Ms. diary (Newberry Library). 
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The emigrant road passes to the left of Scott’s Bluffs (as 
we proceed westward) and leads to, and through a beautiful 
plain affording every possible facility for grazing and rest. 
Here we remained one day. At the west end of this valley 
lives a blacksmith by the name of Thibbadoux who has 3 
squaws he calls his wives and a numerous progeny is the re- 
sult of this association. This man is evidently of French 
descent and a desperado.5® 


Franklin Street, who wrote one of the rare guidebooks 
of the California Trail, gives a most graphic acount of the 
Robidoux Pass Route, based on his own trip westward in 
1850: 


Scott’s Bluffs—This is one of the most delightful places 
that nature ever formed. The lofty bluffs on each side of a 
low valley, form a handsome and —s contrast. Rouba- 
daux’s trading post is at the upper end of this valley, sheltered 
on each side and at the upper end by immense rocky bluffs, 
with here and there a cluster of small cedar and pine trees, 
growing among the rocks. From the top of the bluffs you 
have a fine view of Laramie Peak, in the Black Hills at the 
distance of one hundred miles. 


The description here of the setting for the post now 
strongly suggests the Carter Canyon location. 

In his postscript to the above, Street significantly 
points out that “Scott’s Bluffs” is one of several obstruc- 
tions to travel, necessitating long detours away from the 
river. “With but very little expense,” he continues, “these 
rocky points could be removed, and the road continue along 
the bank of the river.’®* Although he probably never 
heard of Street, somebody in the late season of 1850 “re- 
moved the rocky points” and first pushed a wagon through 
Mitchell Pass, thus cracking the Scotts Bluff barrier and 
beginning the eclipse of Robidoux Pass. This is clearly 
implied in an entry from October 18 of that year in the 
journal of Captain Howard Stansbury, now returning 
from his exploration of the Great Salt Lake. Just below 
Horse Creek, he reports: “Old tracks—a road lies along the 
river, but it is not worn, said to be shorter than by Scott’s 


59Owen C. Coy, The Great Trek (Los Angeles, 1931), p. 136. 
60Franklin Street, California in 1850 (Cincinnati, 1851), pp. 
60-61. Photostat copy in Newberry Library. 
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Bluffs. We ascend gently to the old track which leaves the 
river at Horse Creek.” Lieutenant Gunnison, Stansbury’s 
assistant, reveals that it was “Mr. Richard” of the trading 
post below Fort Laramie, who recommended the river (or 
Mitchell Pass) route: “not much of a trail but used last 
winter [and] at least 8 miles nearer.” However, the explor- 
ers were unwilling to keep on the new route, so came again 
to Robidoux Pass. Here they found: “Scott’s Bluffs—at a 
small rivulet, row of old deserted houses. A spring at the 
foot of Sandstone Bluffs, where the road crosses the 
ridge.”’*! Both Robidoux and the American Fur Company 
had now definitely forsaken the pass for their respective 
locations in Carter Canyon and Helvas Canyon, although 
it is impossible to determine precisely when these moves 
were made. They probably did not appreciate the irony 
of it all. Just as they got cozily resettled, the emigration 
took off on another tangent. 

The emigration of 1851 was not as heavy as in the 
two preceding years, so that journalists are fewer in pro- 
portion. However, the record on Robidoux becomes less 
hazy. It is definite that the Mitchell Pass route rapidly 
gained popularity at the expense of Robidoux and now, in 
addition to the relocated American Fur Company post at 
Helvas Canyon, two other rival trading posts appeared 
on the Scotts Bluff scene. One of these anonymous posts 
was several miles below Scotts Bluff, apparently near the 
old Robidoux Pass turn-off and the later Pony Express 
station at Ficklin’s Spring, just west of present Melbeta. 
The other post was several miles above Scotts Bluff, and 
just below the mouth of Horse Creek. This is all set forth 
with clarity by William C. Lobenstine: 


Towards evening we arrived at a trading post, about 
eight miles before the pass of Scotch Bluffs, [sic] and en- 
camped here for the night. 


61Stansbury, op cit., p. 288; Gunnison, Ms. journal, National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. The original Stansbury and Gunnison 
journals are being edited by Dale L. Morgan for publication (letter 
of January 28, 1946). Incidentally, the memorial tablet at the Ro- 
bidoux trading post site is in error in dating Stansbury’s homeward 
journey as “1852.” 
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Sunday, set out with a cloudy sky and rain. It soon, how- 
ever, cleared up and turned into a sunny day. We approached 
the Scotch Bluffs, which we saw the evening before golden 
in the light of the setting sun, and our whole attention was 
attracted by the grandeur of the former, still more beautified 
by the surrounding country. The appearance of these sand 
hills, although far off like solid rock, has a very accurate 
resemblance to a fortification or stronghold of the feudal 
barons of the middle age, of which many a reminder is yet to 
be met with along the bank of the Rhine. The rock itself is 
separated nearly at its middle, having a pass here about fifty 
to sixty feet wide, ascending at both sides perpendicular to a 
height of three hundred to four hundred feet. The passage 
through here was only made passable in 1851 and is now pre- 
ferred by nearly all the emigrants, cutting off a piece of eight 
miles from the old road. We passed through without any 
difficulty and after having passed another blacksmith shop 
and trading post, which are very numerous, protection being 
secured to them by the military down at Fort Laramie, we 
encamped for the night.®? 


Similar descriptions of the abrupt and steep-walled Mit- 
chell Pass, and its much shorter detour away from the 
Platte River, are found abundantly hereafter, notably in 
the journals of Gilbert C. Cole and Jno. H. Clark in 1852, 
J. A. Wilkinson in 1859, Richard Burton in 1860, and Wil- 
liam H. Jackson in 1866.** The trickiness of Scotts Bluff 
topography would make the correct interpretation difficult 
were it not for the mileage figures given. For instance, in 
one of the emigrant guidebooks based on a trip of 1852 
we find: 


TEE SEEPS ae ene en enn eee ee 13 
EERE EST ees ane Aenea eee ne OR a eT 19% 
These Bluffs do not appear to be so far ahead; but you 
will find they are. Good camping along the river before reaching 
the Bluffs; but you cannot pass between them and the river, 
so keep the road, and after passing the steepest ravine you 
have yet encountered, and the narrowest gorge, pass down to 
the trading post, where there is good spring water, and on to 


a SRE SE SESE i eee Es eC ae 1864 


*2William C. Lobenstine, Extracts from the Diary, 1851-1858 
(n.p., 1920), pp. 29-30. 

63Gilbert C. Cole, In the Early Days Along the Overland Trail 
in Nebraska Territory (Kansas City, 1905), p. 41; Jno. H. Clark 
and J. A. Wilkinson Ms. Journals (Newberry Library): Richard F. 
Burton, City of the Saints (New York, 1862), pp. 75-79: W. H. 
Jackson, “Diary of a Bullwhacking Trip in 1866,” Ms., Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 

64W. Wadsworth, The National Wagon Road (San Francisco, 
1850), p. 80. Original in Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 
It is 18 miles from Mitchell Pass to Horse Creek; 13 miles from 
Robidoux Pass to Horse Creek. 
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One is tempted to leap to the conclusion that this is 
the Robidoux route and trading post, but the mileage cor- 
responds more closely to Mitchell Pass. Further, there is 
the clue of the “narrowest gorge,” and the passage “down” 
to a trading post, which is clearly the one near Horse 
Creek. This new trading post is indicated on the map ac- 
companying this guidebook, while the Robidoux alternate 
route is omitted. This post below Horse Creek, “kept by 
an old Frenchman with a squaw for a wife,” is mentioned 
also in the Cole, Wilkinson, and Burton journals, and it 
appears also on Burton’s map and the Wadsworth map 
of 1858.*% 

Despite the new trend, the Robidoux Pass route was 
by no means entirely forsaken in 1851 nor in the years 
that followed. At least two emigrants of 1851 went this 
way. On June 2 P. V. Crawford “reached the Bluffs at 9 


o’clock at night. . . .Here we found a trading post be- 
longing to Rubedo, a Frenchman.” And on June 11 Robert 
Robe “passed Robedory trading post . .. he informs me 


he is acquainted with Rev. Mr. Hamilton the missionary 
and has two daughters in that school.’’®® 

Although they did not seem to do a lot of business 
with emigrants this year, Robidoux and the neighboring 
Company post did a land-office business with the natives, 
trading robes and horses. Also, they were honored by the 
visits of several distinguished travellers. To some extent 
this was incidental to the fact that on Horse Creek, just 
west of Robidoux Pass, was held, in September 1851, the 
greatest assemblage of Plains Indians in history. This 
was the first Fort Laramie Treaty Council, where the 
fate of the Plains tribes was sealed. Sergeant Percival 
G. Lowe records that the U. S. Dragoons who policed the 
Council camped near “a trading post belonging to Major 


65Cole, op. cit., p. 43; Wilkinson, op. cit.; Burton, op. cit., p. 79, 
and Steen: Wadsworth, op. cit., enidpiece. 

66 Crawford, “Journal of a Trip Across the Plains,” Ore- 
gon Bistortoal Quarterly, XXV (June 1924), 143; Robert Robe, 
“Diary While Crossing the Plains in 1851,” Washington Historical 
Quarterly XIX (January 1928), 55 
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Dripp,” which would be the Helvas Canyon site.** Robi- 
doux does not figure in his account. Father Pierre J. De 
Smet, the renowned Catholic missionary who officiated at 
the conference, reached Horse Creek from the west, hav- 
ing gone overland to Fort Laramie from Fort Union. How- 
ever, of his subsequent journey he writes: 


Quite late in the afternoon of the 23d of September. . . I 
directed my course towards the springs situated about 14 
miles distant in the vicinity of Roubideaux trading house, 
for Colonel Mitchell had named this as the rendezvous for all 
those who proposed going directly to the United States. On 
the 24th, before sunrise we set out in good and numerous 
company. I visited on my way two trading houses, in order to 
baptize 5 half-blooded children. In the course of the day we 
passed the famous Chimney Rock, so often described by the 
travellers.®8 


The two trading-houses visited were clearly these of 
Robidoux and Major Drips. There were half-breed children 
at both posts and the good priest never lost an opportunity 
to save a soul. Furthermore, there were no other posts in 
the stretch described, except the anonymous one at the 
forks of the road (near Melbeta), mentioned by Loben- 
stine, of which we know virtually nothing. 

Before or shortly after De Smet left the Drips estab- 
lishment, he ran into an old friend, Prince Paul Wilhelm 
of Wurttemberg, whose journal was only recently resur- 
rected. In August 1851 the Prince had left St. Louis with 
a fellow countryman, Heinrich B. Méllhausen, a sketch 
artist, as his companion, travelling with a wagon to gather 
scientific specimens. His account of the two long-forgotten 
posts at Scotts Bluff is most intriguing: 


The Scott’s Bluffs are also a most peculiar group, in the 
form of a vast oval which, toward the north, slopes down to 
the La Platte. It encloses a perfectly level plain some ten miles 
broad at its widest. 

- a . 


67Percival G. Lowe, Five Years a Dragoon (Kansas City, 1906), 


p. 70. 
6SHiram M. Chittenden and Albert T. Richardson, Life, Letters 
and Travels of Father Pierre Jean DeSmet, S. J., 1801-1873 (Cleve- 


land, 1905), pp. 193-194. 
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I arrived in Scott’s Bluffs on October 1. Nearby is Fort 
John, one of the trading posts of the American Fur Company. 
Here I was most cordially welcomed by my old friend, Major 
Tripp, who is in sole charge of this important establishment. 
I was also overjoyed at meeting again my beloved and reverend 
old friend, the missionary Pere de Smet. 

There were a great number of leather tents close by. 
along a little brook that issues from a gorge some distance 
back from the establishment. These sheltered a body of Ogal- 
lalas, a tribe related to the Sioux nation. 

* ~ ~ 

October 3 we left the hospitable roof of Major Tripp and 
travelled up the La Platte along the California route. The 
valley is honey-combed with prairie-dog holes. . 

* *~ ~ 


About the beginning of October I had concluded my jour- 
ney of explorations as far westward as I had originally 
planned, and without a day’s delay for the sake of rest I 
started [from Fort Laramie] on my return to civilization. 
But I found to my great disappointment that I had to make a 
longer stay that I had intended, both at the settlement of the 
fur-trading company at Fort John, and at that of my friends 
= | aaa years’ standing, the Brothers Robidoux at Scotts- 

uff. 

One reason was that the purchase of new horses and the 
exchange of my lighter wagon for a stronger, more dependable 
one, consumed much more time than I had counted on. 

The other was my concern over Mr. Moellhausen’s health. 
That gentleman had been well and strong until about the time 
of our departure from Fort Kearney. He had been at aill 
times a most willing and useful helper. Then he succumbed, as 
do most all young people who have lived cleanly, to an attack 
of intermittent fever. I say again that I had cause to regret 
that I did not take in his stead a stout, clever French-Canadian. 

* * +. 


On acount of the delays I have mentioned our return 
journey was retarded a full fortnight. It was with good reason, 
therefore, that I was looking forward with considerable ap- 
prehension to the countless hazards to which travel in winter 
was exposed from now on, perhaps with death itself in the 
path. 

More than all did I dread what might befall Mr. Moell- 
hausen in his weakened condition. And, indeed, all these som- 
ber fears were to become fulfilled. The return journed proved 
to be from the very first a series of terrible hardships, suf- 
ferings and misfortunes. On the very day of our departure 
from Fort John it was our misfortune to have our front axle 
broken in two as we were driving up a steep slope. I rode 
back to Major Tripp and he sent out several men. These lost 
their way and I did not find Moellhausen’s camp till late in 
the night. Then I had to send a man with the broken axle to 
Mr. Robidoux, and the latter’s blacksmith was able to repair 
the damage quickly and in a most workmanlike manner. 

We continued our journey, after a full day’s delay, down 
the narrow valley of the La Platte, leaving Chimney Rock far 
behind us... ® 


69Louis C. Butscher, “A Brief Biography of Prince Paul Wil- 
helm of Wiirttemburg (1797-1860),” New Mexico Historical Re- 
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Despite his illness at the time, it develops that Méll- 
hausen made a sketch of Rabidoux’s establishment in 
Carter Canyon. Although the original was destroyed in 
the bombing of Berlin in 1945, it was providentially photo- 
graphed in 1939 and a copy secured by Dr. Robert Taft 
of the University of Kansas, who has graciously given 
permission for its reproduction here. This shows a row 
or open square of crude log cabins at the edge of a canyon, 
surrounded by rugged bluffs. A field study made with a 
copy of the picture in hand, coupled with previous archeo- 
logical discoveries, proves that the trading post site in 
Carter Canyon was definitely the Robidoux post of 1851.7° 

After 1851 the Robidoux Pass route declined in im- 
portance, but it was never abandoned altogether. Several 
emigrant journals of the 1850’s clearly describe the fork 
in the road, several miles below Scotts Bluff, and just 
west of present Melbeta. Helen Carpenter in 1856, after 
passing Chimney Rock, writes: “Here the road forks, one 


view, XVII (July 1942), 205-215. See also Heinrich B. Méllhausen’s 
Diary of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coasts of the Pa- 
cific, Mrs. Percy Sinnett, tr. (London, 1858), p. 119; H. M. Chitten- 
den and A. T. Richardson, eds., Life, Letters and Travels of Father 
Pierre-Jean De Smet, S. J., 1801-1873 (Cleveland, 1905), pp. 193-200; 
and Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wurttemberg, “First Journey to North 
America in the Years 1822 to 1824.” Wm. G. Bek, tr., South Dakota 
Historical Collections, XIX (1938), 348-349. Father De Smet con- 
firms the meeting, but a discrepancy as to the time and place arises. 
The missionary states that he left the treaty ground on September 
23, and the next day visited two trading-houses and then passed 
Chimney Rock. He subsequently met Prince Paul at the crossing of 
the South Platte River, presumably around September 27, according 
to the usual rate of travel. The missionary was noted for his fi- 
delity to fact. Possibly Prince Paul’s reminiscences were a bit hazy 
on these details. Now as to “my friends of thirty years standing, 
the Brothers Robidoux,” only one reference to a “Robidoux” is 
found in Prince Paul’s account of his trip up the Missouri River in 
1823. At a “trading post of the Otoes” near the mouth of the Platte 
River he encountered “the agent of the French Company, Mr. Robi- 
doux.” Whichever Robidoux this was, he was apparently present 
also at the Carter Canyon post near Scotts Bluff in 1851. 

TORobert Taft, “The Pictorial Record of the Old West; Part VI. 
Heinrich Balduin Méllhausen,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, XVI 
(August 1948), 225-244. Mdllhausen’s sketch is the only known con- 
temporary picture of Robidoux’s trading posts, either the one in 
the pass or the one in Carter Canyon. J. Goldsborough Bruff dashed 
off a sketch of a Scotts Bluff scene “near Rubideau’s Trading Post,” 
but neglected to put in the post itself (Read and Gaines, op. cit., p. 
371). Private George Gibbs of the Mounted Riflemen in 1849, says 
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going over the hills and the other following the river a 
few miles farther ... the left . . . said to be the best 
road, but not travelled yet this year ... we took the 
other which goes through the bluffs.” Concerning the 
Utah military expedition of 1857, Captain Jesse A. Gove 
writes, “Tomorrow we pass through celebrated Scott’s 
Bluffs. It is a cut of some 7 miles from the old road,” and 
in 1858 bull-whacker T. S. Kenderdine reports, “The road 
forks before we reach the bluffs, one trail passing around 
its southern end and rejoining the main road at a distance 
beyond it, the other passing directly over its summit. The 
latter is the worse road of the two, but it being shorter, 
we chose it.”"? Thus from travellers we get a clear picture 
of alternate routes available in the 1850’s, the Mitchell 
Pass route being rougher but shorter, and therefore prefer- 
able. This interpretation fits in with the testimony of Mrs. 
Susan Bordeaux Bettelyoun, a daughter of the Bordeaux 
who traded near Fort Laramie at this: period: “All the 
men dealing in the fur trade moved to the Platte, when 
most of the travelling was done along the river road. At 
other times when the roads were bad, the travelling went 
on on higher ground, back of Scotts Bluff by Rubideaux’s 
place.”’73 

Only two overland journals have been found, dated 
subsequent to 1851, which clearly describe the Robidoux 


‘ 


he did some sketching in this neighborhood, but his sketches do not 
survive (Settle,j op. cit., p. 322). An unidentified artist of this same 
expedition also did some sketching hereabouts, but his “First View 
of the Rocky Mountains,” supposedly looking westward from the 
summit of Robidoux Pass, is the nearest he comes to our subject 
(Schafer, op. cit., opp. p. 66). Schafer, writing in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History VII, 98-108, suggests that this artist 
was Lt. Andrew Jackson Lindsay, but Settle, when editing the 
March of the Mounted Riflemen, expressed an opinion that he was 
William H. Tappan, a companion of diarist George Gibbs (Letter of 
December 2, 1948, from Josephine L. Harper, Manuscript Librarian, 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, Maidison). 

71Helen M. Carpenter, Ms. Diary, California State Library. 

72J. A. Gove, Utah Expedition, 1857-1858 (Concord, 1928), p. 
48; T. S. Kenderdine, A California Tramp (Newton, Pa., 1888), p. 65. 

73Bettelyoun Mss., Nebraska State Historical Society (see be- 
low). 
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Pass route, and both cite evidence of its former occupa- 
tion.** In 1853 Celinda E. Himes reports: 


. Went up the valley about six miles and camped in 
a most romantic spot near a spring brook. Martha and I went 
. . on up the ravine, expecting every moment to find a spring. 
At length we came upon what we supposed to have once been 
a trading post. There were several log buildings connected 
together. In them were remnants of wagons and other things 
which emigrants would want. In one had been a blacksmith 
shop. The whole was now deserted. Near by was one of the 
most beautiful springs I have ever seen. . . 


In 1856 R. J. Brown “passed an old trading post (Rou- 
bidoux’s) it is now in ruins.”” It is probable that the 
“ruins” observed by these two travellers were the same 
“row of deserted houses” observed by Stansbury in late 
1850, which Green theorizes were the first Scotts Bluff 
post of the fur company, not to be confused with the orig- 
inal Robidoux cabin. 

Other late references to a Robidoux trading post are 
confusing, for they clearly do not relate to the location in 
the pass. In 1853 John B. Haas found a “rock house” near 
the crossing of the South Platte (near present Julesburg) 
which he was told “was owned by a trapper by the name of 
Ronidous.” [sic]*® In that same year Dr. Timothy Flint, 
travelling along the Mormon Trail on the north bank of 
the Platte, came to a trading post and blacksmith shop 
“a little way below Scotts Bluff” run by a French Cana- 


74Paden, Wake of the Prairie Schooner, p. 151, quotes the 
Margaret Stuart Bailey diary entry of June 22, 1852 (Ms., 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California), as an incident in 
Robidoux Pass: “Passed a Frenchman’s blacksmith shop. His wife, 
a squaw of the Sioux tribe, sat in the door of their hut rolled in a 
scarlet blanket. Looked rather sober but well. Another squaw was 
on horseback chasing a drove of horses and mules. She was only 
half dressed.” Robidoux may well have retained his blacksmith shop 
(as distinct from his trading post) in the pass as late as 1852. How- 
ever, without knowing the context of this journal and in the absence 
of further evidence of the 1852 situation, the writer wonders if this 
odd “blacksmith shop” might not have been one of the several rival 
establishments which had cropped up in the neighborhood. 

75Celinda E. Himes, “Diary,” Transactions of the 46th Annual 
Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 1918); Brown, 
Ms. Journal, in family possession. 

76John B. Haas, Ms., in possession of the editor, The Pony Ex- 
press Courier, Placerville, California (Letter of February 9, 1938). 
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dian “living with a Sioux wife or wives.’’? In 1860 Rich- 
ard Burton, travelling by stage, observed several miles 
east of Mitchell Pass a ranch called “Robidoux Fort, from 
the well-known Indian trader of that name,” where there 
was a Frenchman with the usual complement of squaws 
and dusky progeny. (From Burton’s context, it cannot be 
inferred that this was Robidoux himself.) Another trading 
post, previously mentioned, was observed just below Horse 
Creek.** Whether these various establishments were in 
any way related to the original Robidoux of Scotts Bluff 
fame, or if there was another Robidoux in circulation lo- 
cally, or if his name was merely adopted by imitators, are 
questions which arise to plague the historian. 

Just exactly what did happen to our man after 1851, 
when we last catch of glimpse of him repairing Prince 
Paul’s wagon axle, and having his place in Carter Canyon 
sketched by Mdlihausen? The evidence, though negative, 
suggests that Robidoux’s second post was abandoned after 
1852 or 1853 at the latest. A trader had to have somebody 
to trade with, and the Platte Valley travellers were now 
all moving through Mitchell Pass. An experienced operator 
like Robidoux would not let a situation like this go un- 
challenged. He would move once more to a strategic posi- 
tion. (He might even move more than once. After all, 
his “trading post’ did not represent much of an invest- 
ment.) The most likely trading post site No. 3 was just 
below Horse Creek, only a few miles westward from Robi- 
doux Pass, which appears on the Wadsworth (1858) and 
Burton (1860) maps. Here the alternate Scotts Bluff 
routes were rejoined. Here there was still a satisfactory 
supply of wood and grass. Here travellers reported “an old 
Frenchman with a squaw,” and here, according to Captain 


77Thomas Flint, Diary. .. California to Maine and Return, 
1851-1855 (Los Angeles, 1923), p. 32. 

78Burton, op. cit., p. 75. Brand, op. cit., p. 45 supposes that 
Flint and Burton referred to the original trading post at Scotts 
Bluff. Such an interpretation is not in accord with topographic facts. 
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Gove in 1857, was a stretch called “Robideaux Sloughs.’’’® 
Further speculation on the exact whereabouts of his later 
establishments seems fruitless. This leaves us with the 
mystery of Robidoux himself. 


V 


As far as contemporary literature of the California 
Trail is concerned, Robidoux himself simply vanishes after 
1851, leaving unanswered the pertinent questions of who 
he was and what became of him. We do not yet have defin- 
ite answers, but it appears that much of the mystery may 
be dispelled by a consideration of family genealogy, brought 
up to date by Indian descendants of the famous Scotts 
Bluff trader, who recently made themselves known to the 
writer. With this is coupled the confirming testimony of 
Mrs. Bettelyoun, aforementioned, whose father was a fel- 
low trader on the California Trail. 

The name of “Robidoux” (and its countless varia- 
tions) appears with monotonous frequency in the litera- 
ture of the trans-Mississippi frontier, and it is seldom 
easy to determine which of a practically infinite number 
of Robidoux the writer has in mind. We are told that the 
original Robidoux was Andre, who migrated from France 
to Quebec in 1667. Fourth in lineal descent from this pat- 
riarch was Joseph I (d. 1809), at one time an Indian 
trader at Fort Dearborn (now Chicago), who married 
Catherine Rollet (dit Laderoute), who presented him with 
ten children, including the following six survivor sons: 
Joseph II, Francois, Isidore, Antoine, Louis, and Michel. 
It was these sons of the fifth generation who spread them- 
selves all over the map of Western America. 


79Gove, op. cit., p. 237-238. Paden, Wake of the Prairie Schooner, 
repeats a rumor which crops up frequently, but the origin of which 
the writer has been unable to learn, that Robidoux’s shop was burned 
by the Kiowas in 1852. Quite plausible, but confirmation is lacking. 
In any event Paden errs in stating that it was in 1852, after this 
supposed disaster, that Robidoux moved “one canyon south.” 
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Joseph II (1783-1868), the eldest, perhaps achieved 
the greatest fame. Associating himself with energetic St. 
Louis traders of similar ancestry, he first ascended the 
Missouri in 1799. In 1803 he established a trading post 
at the Blacksnake Hills in the wild Indian country, being 
in league with the Chouteaus and others who ultimately 
formed the American Fur Company. In 1833 he became an 
independent trader, and in 1835 he helped to bring off the 
Fort Leavenworth Treaty whereby the Missouri-Kansas 
Indians were dispossessed. In 1843 he founded the city of 
St. Joseph at his trading post site, promoting its growth 
and being highly honored at the time of his death.*® The 
brothers were all far-ranging traders, at various times in- 
debted to Joseph for capitalization. Louis and Antoine 
went to Santa Fe in 1822, thereafter becoming prominently 
identified with the early Southwest. Louis became the 
founder of San Bernadino, California, while Antoine had 
a colorful career as a trader in the Colorado-Utah country 
before guiding Kearny’s expedition westward to San Pas- 
cal.§! Francois is prominently identified with the early 
social and civic history of St. Louis, and was closely in 
league with brother Jaseph. He seems to have had a career 
also on the Plains and on the Upper Missouri.*? Michel 
has been identified with the early history of Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming. Isadore, about whom we know the least, seems 
to have vacillated between St. Louis and Santa Fe.** 


80Orral Messmore Robidoux, Memorial to the Robidoux Brothers 
(Kansas City, 1924). Here is the apparent source of most of the 
biographical data on the various “Robidouxs” which crop up in 
sundry editorial notes. The author reveals herself as the wife of 
Louis, who was a son of Julius, who was a son of the Joseph Robi- 
doux (II) who founded St. Joseph. She obtained her data from 
“family tradition” rather than documentary sources, and the work 
tends to be repetitious. It is labelled “unreliable” by some critics, 
although the basic genealogy seems accurate. 

81Jbid.; W. J. Ghent, Road to Oregon (New York, 1929), pp. 61- 
52; Charles Kelly, “Antoine Robidoux,” Utah Historical Quarterly, 
VI (October 1933), 115: A. Reed Morrill, “Site of Fort Robidoux,” 
Utah Historical Quarterly, IX (January-April 1941); Joseph J. Hill, 
“Antoine Robidoux, Kingpin in the Colorado River Fur Trade, 
1824-44,” Colorado Magazine, VII (July 1930), 125-131; Letter to 
the writer, March 1, 1938, from Theodore E. Merritt, Oakland, 
California. 

82Stella M. Drumm, ed., Luttig’s Journal of a Fur-Trading Expe- 
dition on the Upper Missouri, 1812-13 (St. Louis, 1912), p. 34. 

83Robidoux, op. cit., p. 87. Michel’s connection with Fort Laramie 
is not clear, but we may speculate that he was in league with Pierre 
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In the foregoing contemporary accounts we noted 
references to Robidoux “of St. Joseph” or St. Louis. The 
connection is inescapable. However you may spell the name, 
what other “Robidoux” were there? Well then, which one 
of the brothers was the Scotts Bluff Robidoux? We can 
eliminate Isadore and Louis, who were apparently never 
in that country. Joseph II may have had a family connec- 
tion with the post, but his career does not resemble that 
of the trader and blacksmith at Scotts Bluff. That leaves 
Michel, Francois, and Antoine. For each, some kind of a 
case can be built. 

We don’t know much about Michel. If, as the family 
biographer states, he was a trader at Fort Laramie and 
if, as we further suspect, he was the “Roubideau” who 
caught up with Parkman at Scotts Bluff in 1846, he seems 
like an ideal candidate. What’s more natural than that, 
in 1849, he should move down river to skim the cream from 
the emigrant trade? But opposed to this, we have the tes- 
timony of an emigrant in 1849 that he met “Mr. Robodoux 
a fur trader, who lives at Fort Laramie” on his way west 
“to meet his train of pack mules, coming in with furs.” 
This sounds like Michel, but it does not sound like the 
stationary blacksmith at Scotts Bluff. Furthermore, his 
name doesn’t fit the pattern. Grant Shumway, pioneer his- 
torian of western Nebraska, has it that a fictitious “Basil 
Robideaux” of Fort Laramie was indeed the blacksmith of 
Scotts Bluff, moving there in 1848 and retiring some years 
later to his home in St. Genevieve, near St. Louis, “with 
abundant means to put in the rest of his life without fear 
of poverty.“*® Michel may have been the man whom Shum- 








Chouteau, Jr. and Company (popularly known as The American 
Fur Company), who operated the fort from 1835 to 1849. The writer 
found Michel described as “one of the early settlers of Fort Lara- 
mie” on a signboard erected at the residential “Site of the Robi- 
doux Family, Developers of Western U. S.,” a plot of ground on 
the old St. Louis waterfront, now contained within the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial 

84Letter of May 13, 1849, “on the banks of Big Nemaha,” from 
Henry Page to his wife, quoted in Page, op. cit., p. 12. 

S5Grant L. Shumway, History of Western Nebraska and Its 
People (Lincoln, 1921), pp. 26-27; Brand, op. cit., p. 43; Federal 
Writers’ Project, op. cit., p. 212. There was a Robidoux at Fort Lara- 


il 
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way actually had in mind, thus supplying the grain of 
truth in what otherwise appears to be a romantic miscon- 
ception. 

What about Francois? In two vital respects he fits 
right into the picture. After Joseph II re-established the 
trading post on the Missouri, in 1833, Francois disappears 
from the historical records. Thus his coming to the Plains 
would fit in with the story the Scotts Bluff Robidoux told 
emigrants that he had been in those parts for fifteen years 
or so. At the other end, tradition in the St. Joseph Robidoux 
family has it that Francois “died on the plains of Nebraska 
on May 30, 1857.’** This is enough to give Francois a 
claim, but there are yet stronger contenders for the iden- 
tity of the Scotts Bluff trader. 

Take the case of brother Antoine. In 1849 George 
Gibbs of the Mounted Riflemen personally observed a sign 
on the blacksmith shop which read “A. Rubidue,” and 
there was only one Robidoux then current with the initial 
“A”. Antoine is known to have had an early trading post 
in the 1830’s at the junction of the Uncomphagre and Gun- 
nison Rivers in Colorado, so he would be the logical man 
to set up another trading post, at a later date, on the 
California Trail. This is enough to convice at least three 
writers who have flatly stated that Antoine was the man we 
are looking for.’ But even though it is difficult to explain 


mie in the capacity of blacksmith reported there in 1846 by Francis 
Parkman (op. cit., p. 131). His first name is not given, and we have 
no way of knowing which Robidoux he was or whether he was the 
same Robidoux earlier referred to in Parkman’s journal (Wade, op. 
cit., pp. 47, 438). Although Michel has been specifically tied to Fort 
Laramie by the family biographer, it is possible that other members 
of the family frequented the place. 

86Drumm, op. cit., pp. 34, 147. 

87Lilian L. Fitzpatrick, Nebraska Place Names (Lincoln, 1925), 
p. 130; Potter, op. cit., p. 105; Paden, Wake of the Prairie Schooner, 
pp. 148-151. It is possible that to some the existence of three Robi- 
doux trading posts (in Missouri, in Colorado, and in Nebraska) has 
been confusing. A footnote on Antoine Robidoux in Burton, op. cit., 
leads to the erroneous inference that he was the proprietor of the 
“Robidoux’s Fort” to which Burton refers. Read and Gaines, op. cit., 
who are almost alone among Western historians who have hitherto 
seriously attempted to identify the man, support the writer in his 
belief that Antoine does not answer all the specifications. 
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away the “A.” on the sign (except as a careless “J”?), and 
even though Antoine is a strong candidate, he does not 
seem to quite fill the bill. 

Joseph II or Michel or Francois or Antoine might have 
had some connection with the post, and might even have 
resided there temporarily. Several clues, in addition to the 
sign seen by Gibbs, suggest this. For instance, Bennett 
in 1850 refers to two Frenchmen with Indian families in 
the pass. In 1851 Prince Paul speaks of the “Brothers 
Robidoux” at Scotts Bluff. Also in that year Robert Robe 
was informed that “two daughters” of the Robidoux then 
present were back East in school, and practically all of 
the brothers had at least two daughters. Nevertheless, the 
Scotts Bluff Robidoux we are looking for was apparently 
not Joseph II or any of his brothers. It was, we strongly 
suspect, one of this Joseph’s sons. 

In 1800 Joseph II married Eugenie Deslisle. She died 
a year later with a twin girl, leaving a twin brother, Jo- 
seph III. In 1813 Joseph II married Angelique Vaudry, 
who bore him two girls and six sons, Julius, Farron, Fran- 
cis, Felix, Edmond, and Charles.** Of the seven sons, only 
Joseph is eligible for consideration, for the others led gen- 
teel lives and apparently never saw the wild Indian coun- 
try. According to the family biographer, Joseph III or 
“Joseph E.” or “Young Joe,” under his father’s stern tute- 
lage, became an expert in the Indian trade, talking various 
dialects. He made frequent journeys to the Upper Missouri 
country and out on the Great Plains. The biography is a 
bit confused on this point, but it appears that “Young Joe” 
retired from the trade about 1857, married an Iowa woman 
named Jennie, raised a family, and settled down on the 
“No Heart Indian Reservation,” near White Cloud, Kansas, 
where he died about 1888. It is noted parenthetically that 
he raised “two Indian families,” the inescapable inference 
that family No. 1, wherever located, was abandoned.*® 


88Robidoux, op. cit., p. 138 et. seq. It appears that all ten child- 
ren were born in St. Louis, where the ancestral mansion was located. 
89Robidoux, op. cit., p. 226. Read and Gaines, op. cit., I, 480- 
482, footnote a similar story, offered by Mr. A. W. Toole of St. 
Joseph who thinks “Joseph E.” is the Scotts Bluff trader. In A. T. 
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There is little enough in the official biography to con- 
nect Joseph II with Scotts Bluff, but his candidacy for the 
honor has been given a big boost by the testimony of four 
alleged descendants of the Scotts Bluff Robidoux who 
have made themselves known in recent years to the writer, 
as Superintendent of Scotts Bluff National Monument. All 
are intelligent Indians of the Rosebud Indian Reservation 
of South Dakota. All knew of the original trading post 
site and purposely made a pilgrimage to it. All spell their 
last name “Roubideaux.” Their respective stories agree 
substantially in all major details but one—the given name 
of their white ancestor. On August 22, 1942, came John 
of Mission, South Dakota, about age 50 (who in June 1945 
was killed in an automobile accident). Delphine, also called 
Josephine, about 55, John’s sister of Wood, South Dakota, 
visited the Scotts Bluff Museum early in July 1943 (and 
died also in 1945). On July 18 of that same year a lengthy 
interview was held with Joseph Earl, age 57, also of Wood 
and brother of John. On February 14, 1946, Richard, 
about 21 years old, son of Joseph Earl, appeared and filled 
in some of the gaps. John and Joseph stated that their 
grandfather’s name was “Sylvestre,” while Delphine and 
Richard were confident is was Joseph. Since there is no 
“Sylvestre” of record on the white family tree, and since 
Mrs. Bettelyoun has independently identified the Scotts 
Bluff Robidoux as Joseph, the writer is inclined to believe 
that the man was indeed Joseph, that is Joseph III, the 
eldest son of the founder of St. Joseph. 

According to John’s basic story, Grandfather “Roubi- 
deaux” was born at St. Joseph, and left there while quite 
young and drifted to the Platte Valley region. He got a 


Andreas, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 73, we 
find: “The Iowas and Missouri Sacs and Foxes were assigned by 
Treaty of September 17, 1836 . . . the small strip of land on the 
south side of the Missouri River, lying between the Kickapoo north- 
ern boundary line and the Grand Nemahaw River . . . By the treaty 
of 1854... they ceded to Government a large portion of their 
reserve and ... in 1861. their reservation was reduced to a still 
smaller dimension. They have now a small village called Nohart on 
their reservation in the northern part of Doniphan County.” 
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job herding Indian ponies for a chief of the Brule band of 
Sioux and married an Otoe girl who had been captured 
somewhere in Kansas. After serving with the emigrants as 
a guide, he set up shop at the strategic pass at Scotts Bluff, 
as we have seen. His wife’s relatives located close by, as 
was the custom. There were three children — Louise, who 
died in infancy, Louis (1850 -c. 1930), and Charles (1854- 
e. 1930). Louis and Charles each had large families, “Rou- 
bideaux” now being 2 common name in the Pine Ridge 
country. John, Delphine, and Joseph Ear! are children of 
Charles. Louis and Charles were baptised by Father De 
Smet, according to family tradition, thus verifying the 
historic account of 1851. What happened to grandfather? 
The story is that one day he was found dead in his shop, 
having been kicked in the stomach by a mule which was 
getting shod. This happened “around 1860.” The assump- 
tion has always been that he yet lies buried in Robidoux 
Pass, though no grave has been identified. 

Delphine subsequently identified the grandmother as 
Mary Eagle Bull. She understood that the grandfather was 
killed about 1859. Joseph Earl averred that he arrived at 
the pass in the 1840’s, and confirmed the manner of his 
death, “when Father Charles was about six years old.” 
However, he did not understand that Mary Eagle Bull was 
an Otoe. When married she was a widow of a warrior 
named Eagle Bull, one of Big Mouth’s band, the same 
Big Mouth who was killed by Spotted Tail in order to 
become chief of the Brules. Concerning Grandfather “Syl- 
vestre,” whose nickname was “Slick,” he never heard of 
him being associated with Fort Laramie. (However, Fa- 
ther Charles, a witness at the Battle of Horse Creek in 
1865, was for many years a scout at Fort Laramie, and 
was the interpreter present at the time Crazy Horse was 
bayoneted to death at Fort Robinson. He also put in time 
as a blacksmith.) Horse trading was the prime business 
conducted by “Sylvestre” in later years. Young Richard, 
representing the third generation removed from Robidoux 
Pass, largely confirmed the outlines of the story. 

Strong support for the story given by the Brule-Sioux 
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descendants comes from another Indian of mixed blood, 
who was almost but not quite herself an eyewitness. Su- 
san Bordeaux, daughter of James Bordeaux, a prominent 
trader of the Fort Laramie country, was born at that fort 
in 1857, witnessed the historic events culminating in the 
removal of the Brules to Whetstone Agency in 1868, re- 
ceived a good education, and married Isaac Bettelyoun, who 
had a respectable career as a trader, clerk, soldier, and 
banker. Mrs. Bettelyoun was undoubtedly an intelligent 
observer and listener, and we feel that we are getting a 
first-hand glimpse of the “genuine” Robidoux in this ex- 
cerpt from the Waggoner interviews: 


Joseph Silko Rubideaux was another interesting character 
in early days. He built the first log houses at St. Joseph, Mo. 
He was married to a Yanktony Sioux woman. He had two sons 
from the widow of John Baptiste Bordeau. After coming up 
northwest to Wyoming, he ran a blacksmith shop on the 
Oregon Trail on a branch of Horse Creek. His place was a 
little southwest of Scotts Bluff. It was near the creek with 
quite a good deal of timber. His two sons have many descend- 
ants on the Rosebud Reservation. In the olden days there 
were many Rubideaus in St. Louis and Kansas City where 
the original families came from. 

Joseph Silko Rubideau lived on Horse Creek for twenty 
years and died there. . . 

Rubideau was pretty well to do. He had five or six hired 
white men. Some of these looked after his stock. Some helped 
in the shop... 9 


*%Isaac Bettelyoun, a war veteran, died at the South Dakota 
State Home for Soldiers at Hot Springs, in 1934. Mrs. Bettelyoun 
remained there, and around 1936 she was interviewed by Mrs. J. 
W. Waggoner of Hot Springs, who is responsible for the valuable 
manuscripts now in possession of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety. James Bordeaux had three trading posts at various times— 
at “Sarpy’s Point,” 8 miles below Fort Laramie; on Horse Creek, 
near Scotts Bluff; and on Rawhide Creek, north of the Platte. The 
first place was the most important, being frequently mentioned by 
travellers. One dramatic episode is related by Mrs. Bettelyoun. 
While Bordeaux was absent, cholera struck. Mrs. Bordeaux took the 
children and relatives to “Rubideau’s ranch on Horse Creek.” 
One infected and crazed Indian who attempted to approach the 
ranch was shot. One of the Bordeaux bovs came down with the 
cholera but was saved when Bordeaux finally showed up with “a 
rallon of medicine.” obtained in St. Louis. Mrs. Rettelvoun reports 
this incident as 1848. but it sounds like a later date. As indicated, 
she herself was not born until 1857. so did not know Robidoux or 
his “ranch” personally. 
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Note the substantial argeement here with the testimony 
of descendants, as to identity, location, and family. 
The reference to the white hired help is illuminating, pro- 
bably explaining occasional references we have noted to 
more than one white man living on the premises. 

Mrs. Bettelyoun apparently confirms the man’s iden- 
tity, although the “Silko” is a puzzler. It may be a corrup- 
tion of “Sellico,“ which was a given name in vogue among 
the French; but this conflicts with the middle initial “E” 
assigned to Joseph III in the family biography. However, a 
much greater discrepancy stands in the way of final identi- 
fication of the Scotts Bluff trader with “Joseph E.” This 
man supposedly left the trade in 1857 and went to Kansas; 
and we are reliably informed that Indian “Roubidouxs” 
are to be found today in northeastern Kansas, just as they 
are in South Dakota!®! The hint that the Kansas “Roubi- 
doux” left another Indian family behind somewhere leaves 
the door open. But the assertion by the South Dakota In- 
dians that their “Roubideaux” died in western Nebraska in 
the late 1850’s does not sound like the man who went to 
Kansas, dying in 1888. The coincidental dates of the re- 
ported “death” and the reported “retirement” are, how- 
ever, intriguing. 

There are only two ways out of the dilemma. One or 
the other of the Josephs in question is not authentic. Or, 
if he is one and the same man, having consecutive families 
at Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, and at the reservation near 
White Cloud, Kansas, the report of his death “on Horse 
Creek” is not authentic. It is possible that more intensive 
research may solve this genealogical enigma. 





*1This information is supplied by Mr. T. L. Green, afore- 
mentioned, whose father, one-time Indian agent for the Otoes, was 
personally acquainted with members of the “Roubidoux” family. 
It is confirmed by Mr. George H. Osgood, banker of White Cloud, 
Kansas; Senator Harold C. Prichard of Falls City, Nebraska; and 
James H. Hyde, Superintendent, Potawatomi Agency, Horton, Kan- 
sas, all in recent correspondence with the present writer. Further 
evidence of a sort was supplied the writer in letter of October 1, 
1943 written at Bel Air, Maryland, from Mrs. Marguerite Robidoux 
Robirds, a greet granddaughter of Joseph II, the founder of St. 
Josenh. She writes: “There was one Robidoux a Blacksmith. I do 
not know his name. Also one of the Brothers married and Indian, so 
it is just possible it is your Sylvestre [alias Joseph IIT].” 
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The Saga of the First Nebraska in the 
Philippines 
By J. R. Johnson 


N April 20, 1898, President McKinley signed a joint 
O resolution of Congress calling for intervention in Cu- 
ba. An act of Congress of April 25 declared that war with 
Spain had existed since April 21.2 The country was in a 
mood for war. The build-up had been in the making for 
quite some time. Yet, except for the Navy, we were totally 
unprepared. Luckily, our enemy was in worse condition. 
The “yellow press” screamed for war. Preachers preached 
and prayed for war. Big Navy men thumped for war— 
wanted to try out their new battle-wagons. Sugar inter- 
ests demanded action to stabilize conditions in Cuba. 
Women’s clubs worried over the poor Cubans. The piti- 
ful stories relating the atrocities of the bloodthirsty, cut- 
throat Spaniards pulled heavily at American heartstrings. 
We must go to the rescue of these helpless, downtrodden, 
next-door neighbors who were struggling for liberty. Hu- 
manitarianism demanded it. The Hearst Press demanded 
it. W. J. Bryan demanded it. “Remember the Maine” was 
the battle-cry. “Butcher” Weyler’s bloody acts must be 
avenged. The Crusade was on.* 

This is a narrative relating the exploits of a regi- 
ment of young Nebraska volunteers who participated in 
this Crusade, but, contrary to expectations, their travels 
carried them westward rather than to the “Pearl of the 


1John Reuben Johnson, “Nebraska in the Spanish-American War 
and the Philippine Insurrection: A Study in Imperialism” (Doc- 
toral Dissertation, University of Nebraska Emonenh pp. 1-30, 49-128, 
244, 268, is the principal source of this article. 

2House Document No. 2, 55 Congress, 3rd Session, 258-259. 

8Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American 
People (New York, 1940), pp. 494-510; Walter Millis, The Martial 
Spirit (Cambridge, 1931), pp. 1-145; Marcus M. Wilkerson, Public 
Opinion and the Spanish-American War (Baton Rouge, 1932). 
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Antilles.” Destination Philippines, not Cuba, was cut 
out for them. This was a new generation, eager to emu- 
late the heroics of the G. A. R. How often they had lis- 
tened to the glorious accounts of the Civil War. The 
seamy side of that war was all but forgotten. We had 
beaten down the Cleveland depression and McKinley pros- 
perity was on the way. The “Gay Nineties” had arrived. 
America was singing. “Ta Ra Ra Boom-De-Ay,” “The 
Bowery,” “Sidewalks of New York,” “Just Because She 
Made them Goo Goo Eyes,” “The Band Played On,” “Sweet 
Rosie O’Grady,” and “Mandy Lee,” were hit tunes of 
the day. “A Hot Time in the Old Town” made its appear- 
ance in 1897 and was soon on everyone’s lips and 1898 
brought such sentimental favorites as “Just One Girl,” 
“Just as the Sun Went Down,” and “Good Bye, Little 
Girl, Good Bye.” Few seemed to realize that a war would 
entail any extraordinary effort or sacrifice on our part. 
The diplomats had done a reasonably good job and seemed 
to be coming to an understanding with Spain. McKinley 
was nc war monger but he could not stem the tide. The 
propa,andists were doing their drum-beating effectively. 
The cry, “On to Cuba,” would not be stilled. Nebraska, 
like all other sections, took up the chant.‘ 

The Nebraska National Guard consisted of two regi- 
ments of infantry, one troop of cavalry and a battery of 
artillery. Sensing the probability of war, Governor Silas 
Holcomb called the principal officers of these units into 
a conference, April 6. Following this meeting he wired 
President McKinley offering the State’s organized mili- 
tary forces on short notice. The answer came, April 23, 
placing Nebraska’s quota at two regiments of infantry. 
The Governor immediately ordered the First and Second 
regiments to mobilize in Lincoln.’ The response in the 


4Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), April 27, 1898; Lincoln 
Evening News, March 26, 29, 30, April 1, 12, 13, 14, 18, 1898; Omaha 
World Herald, May 23, July 17, 1898; McCook Republican, March 
25, April 1, 1898; Woman’s Weekly (Omaha, Nebraska), March 26, 
April 2, 1898; John D. Hicks, The American Nation (Cambridge, 
1941), pp. 307-313. 

*Rezort of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, pp. 5-8. 
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Guard towns was immediate and the home folks went 
“all out” in raising funds to give the boys send-off gifts. 
Patriotic meetings, banquets and farewell demonstrations, 
at which Civil War veterans held the limelight, were uni- 
versal.* The numerical quota was 2,114 and two regiments 
of about 65 men per company were insufficient. Also, 
487 were discharged because of physical disability or on 
their own application. It was, therefore, necessary to 
recruit additional members to bring each company up to 
full war-time strength of 106.7 No difficulty was encoun- 
tered in doing this and university students, especially, 
joined eagerly. The problem was not in securing enlist- 
ments but in preventing them until the proper time. Chan- 
cellor George E. MacLean of the University of Nebraska, 
arranged for the granting of degrees to enlisted seniors. 
Undergraduates were urged to wait until the close of 
school to enlist, but this advice was not always heeded. 
One university professor, Morey Hodgman, who in a chapel 
talk, condemned the war as “unchristian and unholy,” 
was taken to task editorially and his ouster from the 
faculty demanded.* 

It was an enthusiastic congregation that assembled in 
Lincoln and took up quarters at the Fair Grounds, a 
camp christened Camp Saunders in honor of Nebraska’s 
Civil War governor. There was great activity here during 
the three week encampment. Visitors made life miserable 
for camp officers. An account in a Lincoln paper runs 
as follows: 


The camp is simply overrun with visitors. They come in 
every way imaginable. The traction company is running cars 
every fifteen minutes. The roads are black with cyclists and 
all kinds of vehicles. The visitors drive their teams in every 
place, having no regard whatever for company streets unless 
guarded by a picket.® 


6Lincoln Evening News, April 22, 23, 1898; Nebraska State 
Journal, April 26-28, 1898. 

TReport of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 189G-1898, pp. 5-8. 
94; Annual Reports of the War Department, 1899, Report, Major 
General Commanding the Army, Part II, p. 364. 

8Lincoln Evening News, April 23, May 7, 1898; Nebraska State 
Journal, April 29, May 6, 1898; The Sombrero (Lincoln, 1900), V, 
195-202, VI, 152; W. H. Hayward (Captain, Co. C, 2nd Nebr. Regt.), 
Letter, April 7, 1933, to the writer. 

®Nebraska State Journal, April 26-28, 1898. 
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The commanding officer, Colonel John P. Bratt, was 
an ex-hardware merchant from Bennett, Nebraska. He 
was a soft-spoken and kindly gentleman but had few of 
the attributes of a professional soldier..° The man des- 
tined to make the First Nebraska into a real fighting 
force was Major John F. Stotsenburg. A native of Indi- 
ana and a regular army officer, he had had much experi- 
ence as an Indian fighter. At the outbreak of the war he 
was commandant of the university cadets.1! A man with an 
established military reputation, he was disliked by many 
of the men during the earlier period of the regiment’s 
service. The guardsmen, accustomed to having a hand in 
the selection of officer personnel, considered Stotsenburg 
a martinet who should have been assigned elsewhere. 
This dislike changed to deep respect at a later date when 
his real qualities as a leader became better known. 

Probably the most colorful event at Camp Saunders 
was a big parade held Saturday afternoon, May 7, which 
included both regiments and the university cadets. 


It is estimated that 25,000 people witnessed the dress 
parade in the evening and fully eight thousand people entered 
Lincoln on excursion trains. Streets of the city were crowded. 
Hotels and restaurants were virtually eaten out of provisions 
at noon ... Streets of the city were impassable, owing to 
the crush. Carriages surrounded the outer edges and people 
filled the camp until the white tents and dark forms wedged 
in the streets alone could be seen from a distance. When the 
troops entered the parade grounds there was hardly room 
for the evolutions of the regiments. The amphitheatre was 
filled with spectators, the quarter stretch was packed. Car- 
riages occupied the race course and the side of a hill where a 
good view was afforded.!2 


Governor Holcomb received a wire from the Secre- 
tary of War on May 8 stating that the first regiment to 
be fully equipped and ready was to be sent to Chicka- 


10Interview, Frank D. Eager (Lieut. Col., Ist Nebr. Regt.), 
June 30, 1927; Nebraska State Journal, April 29, 1898. 

11The Sombrero, V, 203; J. Sterling Morton and Albert Wat- 
kins, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1902-1913), III, 630, 631. 

12Nebraska State Journal, May 8, 9, 1898; Lincoln Evening 
News, May 7, 1898; Report of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 
1897-1898, p. 48. 
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mauga Park, Georgia, and he replied that the First Regi- 
ment would be ready May 11. The next day brought an- 
other message saying that “owing to changed conditions 
the destination of troops your state changed to San Fran- 
cisco.”?* Holcomb wanted both units sent together and 
charges of favoritism were made that the First had pulled 
wires to get the initial call.'* Claims were also made that 
certain officers were transferred or rejected without suf- 
ficient reasons. Evidence seems to bear out the latter.'® 

Both regiments were formally mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States, May 12; the First entrained for 
San Francisco, May 16,'* the Second for Chickamauga 
Park, May 19.'? Three trains carried the First and a 
rather pleasant journey was made westward. Noisy re- 
ceptions were given it along the way, especially in 
Nebraska. 


Everywhere. along the line the boys were greeted with 
utmost enthusiasm. Farmers stopped their plowing and wildly 
waved, women and girls stood in farm doors and fluttered 
handkerchiefs and aprons, the country schools turned out to 
a kidlet and jubilantly demonstrated their patriotism. In all 
the towns along the way the people turned out and lined 
the track, waving flags and cheering with all their lung 
power, assisted by brass bands and drum corps.!§ 


The Nebraskans were the first volunteers to cross the 
Rockies and the first to reach San Francisco. They came to 
boast that they were the first in a number of ways.’ 

A poor selection had been made in a camp site, a 
statement that may well be applied to most of the camps 


13Nebraska State Journal, May 9, 10, 1898. 

14Interviews: H. J. Paul (Adjutant General Nebr.), August 
2, 1938; John F. Grau (2nd Lt., Co. E., 2nd Nebr. Regt.), October 
17, 1932; Charles M. Sutherland (Clerk, Co. K, 2nd Nebr. Regt.), 
January 3, 1935; John P. Bratt (Col., lst Nebr. Regt.), June 30, 
July 5, 1927; Frank D. Eager (Lt. Col., Ist Nebr. Regt.), June 30, 
1927; Nebraska State Journal, May 16, 1898. 

15Interview, C. F. Scharman (Major, 3rd Nebr. Regt.), October 
17, 1982; Hayward Letter, loc. cit., April 7, 1933; Report of the 
Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1899-1900, p. 738 (Mulford Letter) ; 
Nebraska State Journal, May 12, June 25, 1898; Lincoln Evening 
News, May 12, 1898. 

16Nebraska State Journal, May 11, 13, 15, 17, 1898. 

17Lincoln Evening News, May 19, 1898. 

18Nebraska State Journal, May 17, 18, 1898. 
. 19Report of the Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897, 1898, pp. 
87-89. 
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of the Spanish-American War. This one had once been 
a race track with a pond in the center, now filled with 
sand. Major Stotsenburg wrote that “we are in a very 
sandy, disagreeable camp and the sand and dirt is quite 
a contrast to our Lincoln camp, and rain and cold weather 
still pursue us.”2° The place, nameless at first, was soon 
christened Camp Merritt for General Merritt who com- 
manded the Army of the Pacific. It was located four miles 
west of the main part of the city, a mile east of the ocean 
and immediately north of Golden Gate Park. Other regi- 
ments came and the Third Provisional Brigade was 
formed, including the Tenth Pennsylvania, the First Colo- 
rado and the First Nebraska. Battalion drills were con- 
ducted on Presidio Hill. A heavy schedule was maintained 
but the men managed to find time to see the sights of 
San Francisco and make acquaintances there.?! Orders 
came to recruit the regiment to 106 men to the company 
but these “rookies” did not join the others until Novem- 
ber 25, in Manila.?? 

The men were already getting restless when an order 
came to break camp on June 14. The “Gallant First” was 
cheered lustily as it marched through the city. Bands 
played, whistles were blown and guns fired. It was a 
gala day in “Frisco.” Delicacies were showered upon the 
men and the Red Cross served an elegant supper just 
as they boarded the Senator.** This vessel, built for coastal 
trade, had normal accomodations for 577 passengers. 
Changes were made to provide for 572 additional passen- 
gers and a crew of 69. There were now on board 1,023 
officers and men together with the crew.** Needless to 
say the journey to the Far East proved to be a most un- 
comfortable voyage. Just before sailing Private Clay M. 


20Nebraska State Journal (Letter to governor’s private secre- 
tary, Benton Maret), June 5, 1898. 

21Jbid., June 2, 5, 6, 1898. 

22Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, p. 94; 
Nebraska State Journal, June 14, 1898; Annual Report of the War 
Department for 1898, Part 2, p. 380. 

23Nebraska State Journal, June 20, 1898; Report of Adjutant 
General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, pp. 97, 98. 

24]bid., p. 109; Report, Secretary of War for 1898, p. 174. 
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McCoy was tried by court-martial for disorderly conduct 
and striking an officer. He was convicted and dishonor- 
ably discharged.?* However, he stowed away on the Sena- 
tor but was put ashore at Honolulu. Only one desertion is 
on record in the First Nebraska, that of Private J. B. 
Kelley in San Francisco. Seven men were left in the hos- 
pital and Captain John G. Painter, Company M, resigned 
because of ill health.?* 

General Greene was in command of the expedition, 
the second to leave for the Philippines. It was made up 
of four ships, the China, the Zealandia, the Colon and the 
Senator; and sailed without armed escort June 15. There 
were 158 officers and 3,428 enlisted men on board.?"? Sea- 
sickness soon caught up with many of them. G. E. Towl, 
who wrote for the Nebraska State Journal, had this com- 
ment: “Words fail to express in even slight degree the 
utter and abject horror of these two or three days of 
sickness when 1,000 men paid tribute to Neptune with 
wrenchings and travail which spoke of untold wretched- 
ness.” The first toll of the regiment came when, after 
six days, Sergeant George Geddes of Beatrice died of 
spinal meningitis. He was buried at sea with full military 
honors, a touching ceremony that made a lasting impres- 
sion on the men.?® 

The transports arrived in Honolulu about 10 P. M., 
June 20 and were serenaded by an official band playing 
popular American airs. Five days were spent in Hawaii, 
days long remembered. The first day ashore the troops 
were given a royal reception which, because of the “an- 
nexation spirit,” was especially enthusiastic. A sumptuous 


25Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, pp. 95, 
110; Interview, Colonel Bratt, July 6, 1927. 

26Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, p. 104. 

27Ibid., p. 95; Interview, John W. Kelso (Pvt., Co. A, Ist Nebr. 
Regt.), June 22, 1927; Interview, Bratt, July 5, 1927; House Docu- 
ment No. 2, 55th Congress, 38rd Session, p. 269. 

28Nebraska State Journal, July 11, 12, 1898; Report of Adjutant 
General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, 100, 101; Interview, O. W. Meier 
(Pvt., C. H, 1st Nebr. Regt.), June 22, 1927; Interview, P. James 
Cosgrave (Capt., Co. I, Ist Nebr. Regt.), June 30, 1927. 
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feast was served by the ladies of the city. Music was fur- 
nished by the former queen’s band. 


At 1 o’clock the whole expedition of over 3,000 men gath- 
ered in the beautiful grounds of the former queen’s palace. 
Long tables under canvas awnings had been laid with the 
most sumptuous and appetizing dinner imaginable. All the 
natural wealth of this semi-tropical isle had been called to 
lend its fruits to the occasion. The tables were loaded with 
meats, breads and cakes, with bananas, oranges, mangroves, 
figs, dates, cocoanuts, pineapples and grapes. There were pies 
and cake, coffee, soda waters and ginger ale with cigars to 
top it all, but best and chiefest were the attentions and hospi- 
talities of the ladies. They covered the boys with flowers and 
badges, with love words inscribed upon them. They welcomed 
them, bade them have good heart and fight well and hoped 
that one flag might soon float over all.29 


The remainder of the voyage was extremely un- 
pleasant. Much of the fresh food spoiled, the refriger- 
ating mechanism broke down and the condenser stopped 
functioning, necessitating a water allowance. Ocean water 
was used for bathing and laundering. It was very warm 
and the cramped quarters added to the misery. Short 
hair became a “must” for all and woe to the objector. 
Time was passed with card playing, “shooting craps” and 
reading. Wake Island was sighted the morning of July 
4, a low, sandy place with scant vegetation and unin- 
habited. General Greene went ashore with a party, a 
flag pole was erected and the Stars and Stripes hoisted. 
At noon that day forty-five guns were fired by the Colon, 
one for each state in the Union. A patriotic program was 
held on the Senator in the afternoon. One soldier wrote 
home that it was the driest Fourth he had ever celebrated, 
yet it was wet all around. A few days later Guam came 
in view but no stop was made. The expedition was fortun- 
ate in two respects, no storms or Spanish ships were en- 
countered.*° 


29Nebraska State Journal (Towl letter), July 12, 1898, (0. W. 
Meier letter), August 30, 1898. 

80Interviews, Bratt and Eager, June 30, 1927; Interview, Meier, 
June 22, 1927; Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, 
pp. 106-112; Cecil Jack (Pvt., Co. M, 1st Nebr. Regt.), Pocket Diary. 
The writer has personally examined this diary. An excellent des- 
cription of the voyage from Honolulu to Manila appears in the 
“Diary of a Soldier,” Nebraska State Journal, August, 28, 1898. 
Also, Colonel Bratt’s account in the same newspaper, September 29, 
1898. 
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The battleship Boston met the transports two days 
out of Manila Bay which place was reached about 9 A. M., 


% July 17. The scene that met the eye is aptly described in 


e. the diary of Colonel Bratt’s orderly, Private Cecil Jack: 
1e 

S As we steam toward Cavite I can see broken boilers, sunk- 
-h en ships with masts protruding from water, and battered 
S, forts, all wrecked. Our (Dewey’s) fleet salutes us. A few 
2s miles to the northeast can be discerned the foreign fleets of 
to Germany, England and Japan and others, floating majesti- 
i- cally just outside of Manila, which place looms up magnifi- 
d cently in the morning sun. A battle is in progress between the 
d Insurgents and Spaniards which we are informed is a daily 
d occurrence. The discharges of artillery can be seen and sound 


made thereby, distinctly heard.3! 


_ Dewey’s fleet, which had won its smashing victory 
“ May 1, was leisurely awaiting the arrival of sufficient 
d land forces before opening an assault on Manila. The 
r Philippine Insurgents under Aguinaldo were encamped 
n outside that city ready to wreak vengeance on the Span- 
t iards at the first opportunity. The necessity of occupying 
° the city and keeping out the Filipinos provided a ticklish 
d situation for the American commanders. The Spaniards 
y seemed to be in a mood to surrender after a “token re- 
° sistance” to make it look better with the Madrid Govern- 
a ment, but they feared an uncontrolled native force. The 
1. Filipinos were determined to have a hand in the occupa- 
L, tion and were fast becoming angered at the Americans. 
s They feared, with considerable justification, that their 
2 liberators would prove to be new masters.** 

1, The Nebraska regiment disembarked about four miles 
e south of Manila at a place they named Camp Dewey but 
7 popularly known as the “Peanut Patch.” It was a low 
1- area and the rainy season had just started. The “dog” 


tents afforded inadequate protection from the heat and 
rain. One soldier wrote: “Dust blown at Lincoln, frozen in 
San Francisco, scorched in Honolulu and half drowned 


: 


31Jack, Diary, p. 2 

32R. A. Alger, The ay Aggy War (New York, 1901), 
pp. 326-333; House Document No. 2, 55th Congress, 3rd Session, pp. 
47, 48. 
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before Manila, we begin to think that we have stood all 
the trials in the category.” Almost a month was to pass 
before the general advance was to be made on Manila. In 
the meantime a certain amount’of maneuvering and de- 
sultory fighting took place. There were ten casualties in 
the regiment, one man (Private William F. Lewis) was 
killed and nine others wounded.** 

On August 7, General Merritt, in charge of land 
forces, and Admiral Dewey notified the Spanish Captain- 
General that land and naval operations would begin any 
time after forty-eight hours. The harbor was cleared of 
foreign vessels and non-combatants began to leave the 
city. A formal demand for surrender was made and re- 
jected August 9.°* Plans now went forward for the attack. 
Firing was directed on the Spanish forts by Dewey at 
9:30 A.M., August 13, followed shortly by a battery 
under General Arthur MacArthur. Forty-five minutes later 
Merritt ordered an advance.** The Nebraskans’ position 
was along the beach where they marched in water from 
knee to neck deep. The sea wall lay between them and 
the rest of the advancing army. The water got deeper 
and deeper but shortly they found an opening in the wall 
that led to the English Club grounds. Turning right they 
came upon a road leading to the walled city. Here Colonel 
Bratt met General Greene and was ordered to concentrate 
the regiment, throw out an advance guard and proceed 
cautiously. They were under fire and it appeared that it 
would be necessary to fight their way in but soon a white 
flag was seen on the wall. Some firing continued, due to 
the “trigger-happy” Insurgents who persisted in taking 
a hand in the fracas. Colonel Bratt was next ordered to 
drive back a group of natives congregating on the Lunetta 
(a wide avenue encircling a part of the city) so he formed 
two companies who, with fixed bayonets, forced them to 


33Nebraska State Journal (Lewis S. Ryan letter), August 29, 
1898; September 6, 1898; Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 
1897-1898, pp. 114-116; House Document No. 3, 55th Congress, 3rd 
Session, pp. 65, 66. 

34House Document No. 2, 55th Congress, 3rd Session, pp. 3-7. 

35Alger, op. cit., pp. 336, 337. 
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retreat. One battalion of Nebraska men was left to stand 
guard while the other two crossed the Bridge of Spain, 
spanning the Pasig River, and entered the north part 
of the city known as New Manila and outside the wall.** 

General Greene had entered the city with a Spanish 
escort about one o’clock and his headquarters’ flag was 
raised at the palace amid a great demonstration. It is 
claimed that the Nebraska troops were the first to enter 
the city, another claim to a “first.” American casualties 
in the assault and capture of Manila were five killed and 
forty-three wounded. The First Nebraska came through 
without a loss and without firing a shot, though it was 
under fire most of the time.*? This land and naval attack 
is one of the few instances in American military history 
that worked exactly as planned, due chiefly to the feeble re- 
sistance of the enemy and the presence of Dewey’s guns. 
Credit, however, should be given to the “thorough recon- 
naissance that had been made” and the careful preparations 
for executing the plan.** Telephonic and te'egraphic com- 
munication was established and maintained “not only be- 
tween headquarters and the commanding general, and his 
detached commands and depots, but as the army moved for- 
ward the signal corps carried into advanced trenches its 
lines, and repaired them under fire, whereby communicz- 
tion was maintained throughout the campaign.’’*® 

The surrender of Manila came just one day after the 
signing of an armistice with Spain, the news of which 
had not yet reached the combatants in the Philippines. 
The First Nebraska was assigned to garrison duty, guard- 


36Information relative to the entry of the First Nebraska is 
drawn largely from interviews with Colonel Bratt, June 30, July 5, 
1927; Lieutenant Colonel Eager, June 30, 1927, October 10, 1932; 
and with Captain William B. Oury (Co. B, Ist Nebr. Regt.), Novem- 
ber 10, 1932. A full account is found in Nebraska State Journal, 
September 28, 1898. Also, see correspondence of H. B. Taylor (Pvt., 
Co. L, 1st Nebr. Regt.), in Omaha World Herald, October 23, 30, 
1898. Jack, Diary, pp. 45-53, gives an account. 

37Alger, op. cit., p. 340; Interview, Bratt, June 30, 1927. 

38Matthew Forney Steele, American Campaigns, War Document 
No. 324 (Washington, 1909), I, 626, 627. 

3®House Document No. 2, 55th Congress, 3rd Session, p. 878 
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ing the water front and some of the most valuable prop- 
erty in the Binondo district. The streets were dirty, the 
water supply had been shut off, food was becoming scarce 
and business houses had been closed for some time when 
the Americans took control. Within three days order was 
estahlished and business resumed as usual.*® The regi- 
ment remained in Manila until early December when it 
was removed to Santa Mesa, the most eastern suburb of 
the city. The change was made for sanitary reasons as 
many were suffering from various illnesses.*! The daily 
routine became tiresome and the complaints were numer- 
ous. Letters written home during this period would fill 
several volumes. All followed the same theme: “We want 
to go home!” The men felt that their mission had been 
accomplished and that garrison duty was for the regular 
army. The following jingle called the “New Version” is 
indicative of their feelings: 


Our father who art in Washington 
McKinley is thy name; 

I wish you’d come with a fleet of ships 
And take us home again. 


We’ve done all we bargained for, 
And are sure ’twould be a treat 
To be taken back to old Nebraska, 
Our loved ones there to greet. 


The weather here is kind of hot, 
And a trying on the brain, 
And then, the way they’ve fed us 
Would give any man a pain. 


Hard-tack, rice and mule meat, 
With salmon on the side, 

Would drive most anyone to drink, 
Or get a hobo’s hide. 


I guess I'll bring ‘this to a close; 
The thought drives me insane, 

But I’ll know enough to stay there 
If I get home again. 


40Nebraska State Journal (Captain Herpalsheimer letter), Oc- 
tober 3, 1898; (O. W. Meier letter), October 17, 1898; Interview, 
Kelso, op. cit., June 22, 1927; Interviews, Bratt, Cosgrave and Eager. 

41Annual Report of the War Department, 1899, Part 2, 93, 94; 
Nebraska State Journal (Surgeon General Snyder report), January 
8, 1899. 
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We’ve done what we enlisted for— 
Remembered well the Maine: 

We freed the Filipinos 
And whipped hell out of Spain. 


Humanity I'll fight for still, 
But keep it in your pate, 

The fighting I do when I get home 
Will be in my dear old State.42 


Colonel Bratt tendered his resignation September 27, 
apparently because of illness, and reeommended Major 
Stotsenburg as his successor, jumping Lieutenant Colonel 
Colton who was next in line. Bratt declared Colton was 
not properly qualified. Lieutenant Colonel Eager states 
that “it was for the good of the regiment” that Bratt 
resigned for although he was a “fine gentleman, he was 
not possessed of the military knowledge that Stotsenburg 
had.’*3 Two telegrams were sent to Governor Holcomb 
asking that the regiment be mustered out, one by Stotsen- 
burg October 5 (in response to a query by Governor Hol- 
comb), and another the next day by a group of officers. 
These stated: “Officers and men assuming war over want 
to go home. Military condition, good; health, poor” and 
“Regiment voted unanimously for muster-out. Health 
poor, sickness increasing.” The best the Governor could 
do was secure the discharge of enough men to reduce 
each company to eighty men. These disabled soldiers left 
on the transport Ohio. It is claimed that some of these 
were “mentally disabled,” let out for the good of the 
regiment. Judging from the thunder they made on their 
return the charges were not far wrong. Recruits, who 
sailed from San Francisco August 21, arrived in Novem- 
ber and were assigned to the various companies.** 

The camp at Santa Mesa was a muddy place at first 
but soon became a model site. Situated on a knoll, sur- 
rounded by rice fields gently sloping toward the Pasig 


'‘2The Nebraska Independent, March 2, 1899. 

43Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1897-1898, p. 120; 
Nebraska State Journal, November 3, 1898. 

44Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1899-1900, pp. 786- 
793, 889, 891-893; Nebraska State Journal, October 6, 7, 10, 14, 
December 11, 1898. 
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and San Juan rivers, it was really a pretty place. There 
was no crowding and sanitary conditions were the best 
obtainable.*® Here the troops were put through rigid 
training which seemed unnecessary at the time, but the 
importance of which was soon to be apparent. Here they 
spent Christmas, and though the packages from home 
had not arrived, a rather enjoyable day was spent in 
eating, playing baseball and football and having an all- 
around good time. Stotsenburg’s strict training was con- 
tinued and the regiment developed into a strong organi- 
zation.*® Relations with the Insurgents grew more strained 
each day pending the making of a final peace with Spain. 
When the terms were made known and independence for 
the Filipinos was not included, an outbreak of the restless 
soldiers under Aguinaldo appeared imminent. The native 
troops had long been excluded from Manila and its sub- 
urbs. Reinforcements continued to arrive from the United 
States. General E. S. Otis succeeded General Merritt as 
military governor and two divisions were created Octo- 
ber 14. The First Nebraska formed part of the Second 
Brigade of the Second Division. This division was com- 
manded by General MacArthur and Brigadier General 
Irving Hale was in charge of the Second Brigade.*’ 
Armed Filipinos constantly irritated the Americans 
who found it increasingly difficult to hold their tempers 
and their fire. Strict orders had been given to avoid all 
contacts with the native soldiery.** The Filipinos were 
getting the idea that the Americans were cowards and 
afraid to fight. They would say: “Mericans heap eat, heap 
sleep, much hip, hip; no fightee.”*® Aguinaldo had trenches 
constructed around Manila. Efforts to make terms with 


45The First Nebraska in Camp and Field (Crete, Nebraska, 
n. d.). A popular account written by First Nebraska men. 

46Qmaha World Herald, April 30, May 7, 1899; Nebraska State 
Journal, February 10, March 2, 16, 1899; Karl Irving Faust, Cam- 
paigning in the "Philippines, Operations of the First Nebraska (San 
Francisco, 1899), p. 12. 

47TAnnual Reports of the War Department, 1899, Part 2, pp. 
6-10, 20, 40-44. 

48Tbid., pp. 88, 92. 

49Nebraska State Journal, November 8, 1898. 
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him failed. A commission made up of both parties sat in 
Manila from January 9 to 25 without coming to an agree- 
ment. In the meantime Aguinaldo established a “capital” 
at Malolos just north of Manila where he was “pro- 
claimed president, captain-general and everything else” 
according to the Manila papers. He had received much 
encouragement from abroad and believed the majority of 
the people of the United States sympathized with him. 
However, he wanted to withhold attack by his troops 
until he was better prepared and hoped that if hostilities 
began the Americans would strike first, thus branding 
them as aggressors.*° 

He did not have long to wait. On the night of Febru- 
ary 4 an insurgent approached an American picket, Pri- 
vate William Grayson of Beatrice, Nebraska, 150 yards 
within the American lines and refused to halt or answer 
when challenged. Grayson fired and the Philippine In- 
surrection was under way. The Filipinos opened fire on 
Camp Santa Mesa but mostly empty tents received the 
volleys since the regiment immediately took positions pre- 
viously agreed upon. Early next morning the Nebraskans 
threw off another attack and then advanced, taking a 
powder magazine and the Deposito, a reservoir that sup- 
plied water from the Maraquina River, was taken by a 
force which included the First Nebraska. This position, 
five miles beyond the American lines, was a danger spot 
but a line of communication was kept open. Some of the 
pumping machinery had been hidden by the guerrilas but 
was found under a pile of coal and rapidly reassembled. 
Within two days Manila was receiving its regular water 
supply. In this early fighting Stotsenburg was placed 
largely on his own initiative. The telegraphic communi- 
cation was practically worthless since the brigade was 
stretched out for three miles over bamboo thickets and 
rice fields.*! The Colonel sprained his knee in a buffalo pit 


50Annual Reports of the War Department, 1899, Part 2, pp. 
77-83, 88-95. 

51] bid., pp. 45, 92, 97, 100-102, 424, 425, 452, 453, 462-467, 472; 
Alger, op. cit., pp. 356-358. 
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but persisted in remaining in the thick of the fight. 
“Limping, crawling, leaning upon a soldier or an officer, 
he saw everything, planned and had the battle won while 
the men swore by their fighting colonel.’’** 

There was much unrest in Manila among the natives. 
Secret societies had plans to burn the more important 
business sections as soon as the troops left for the field. 
Attempts were made at least twice, with some success, but 
the military police soon had order restored.** The Fili- 
pinos found that the Americans operated differently than 
the Spaniards. The latter fought chiefly at night and from 
trenches, the former advanced by rushes and fought day 
and night through all kinds of weather.** 

The First Nebraska remained on duty in the water- 
works area through February and early March. They 
had several sharp clashes during this time. At the be- 
ginning of hostilities there were 37 officers and 866 men 
in the regiment. Of this number six were killed and 39 
wounded. The unit was relieved March 14 and took up a 
position three miles northeast of Manila until the northern 
campaign started March 25. New troops arrived and a 
general reorganization took place. Three brigades were 
now attached to both divisions. The Nebraskans continued 
as part of the Second Brigade of the Second Division. 
The total number of men available for field operations 
was 11,780. The First Nebraska had 31 officers and 808 
men ready for action. The army advanced along an eight- 
mile line, the Nebraskans on the extreme right wing. This 
relative position was kept during most of the campaign 
and since a circular movement was followed, the regiment 
was like a runner in the outside lane of a race track, tra- 
velling a greater distance than other units. The terrain 
over which they fought was covered with bamboo jungles 


52Nebraska State Journal te ° ane March 21, 1899; The 
Nebraska Independent, March 23, 189 
65Annual Reports of the War A 1899, Part 2, pp. 93, 
99, 110, 426. 
54Interview, Cosgrave, July 25, 1927. 
55Annual Reports of the War Department, 1899, Part 2, pp. 110, 
422, 426, 469-487; Part 3, pp. 441-481; Faust, op. cit., pp. 19-24. 
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and there were many other hazards.** General Hale made 
this observation at a later date: 


This advance of the Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota 
regiments (especially Nebraska, which, on account of its po- 
sition and orders travelled farther than the others) through 
swamps knee to waist deep and numerous stagnant, mud- 
bottomed esteros waist to neck deep, under oppressive heat 
and in the face of a galling fire, driving the enemy from 
entrenched positions, which would have been strong without 
these natural obstacles, and with them would have been im- 
pregnable if held by American troops, may fairly be considered 
the most remarkable exhibition of persevering pluck and en- 
durance during the campaign.57 


The first objective was Malolos, the rebel capital twen- 
tv miles away, where strony opposition was expected. Se- 
vere fighting took place at the village of San Francisco del 
Monte where Captain Lee Forby and Sergeant Walter Poor 
were killed and fourteen others wounded. Another stubborn 
fight occurred at Meyauayan where part of the regiment 
went to the aid of the Dakotans. Farther ahead at Marilao 
a large force was routed and chased for two miles. It was 
during this engagement that General Hale remarked: 
“There go those Nebraskans again, and all hell couldn’t 
stop them.” Only feeble resistance was encountered at 
Malolos where the whole American line advanced, crescent- 
like, and enveloped the city. Aguinaldo had moved his 
capital to San Isidro, thirty miles to the northeast. The 
attempt of the fleeing guerrilas to burn and destroy met 
with little success due to the rapid advance against them. 
Stotsenburg reported from Malolos that the regiment’s 
casualties were eight killed and eighty-two wounded during 
the campaign and sixty-five miles were covered in six 
days over difficult country.** 

The First Nebraska was in or near Malolos for twen- 
ty-two days. The next move was planned for April 24 but 
unforeseen developments advanced the date. A scouting 


56Annual Reports of the War Department, 1899, Part 3, pp. 
377-379, 453-468. 

57] bid., p. 478. 

58] bid., pp. 391-393, 453-468 (Reports of MacArthur, Hale and 
Stotsenburg). 
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party, April 23, found itself almost surrounded by a well 
organized force armed with Mauser rifles. Reenforcements, 
including a battalion of Nebraskans commanded by Cap- 
tain Julius N. Kilian, were sent to the rescue. Colonel 
Stotsenburg was in Manila and Major Harry B. Mulford 
was temporarily in charge. After an advance was made 
General Hale ordered Mulford to withdraw his men so 
that the artillery might open fire. Mulford contends he 
followed his instructions but Stotsenburg arrived about 
this time and apparently not cognizant with Hale’s plans, 
gave an order to advance. He believed someone had blun- 
dered in ordering a withdrawal. Leading his men in person 
a successful but costly charge was made. They met a 
withering fire resulting in four deaths, including Stotsen- 
burg’s, and thirty were wounded.®® Major James F. Bell 
paid this tribute to the gallant colonel: 


In justice to his memory, I wish to pay an especial tribute 
to this fearless, brave, gallant saldier, for, as soon as he 
arrived, he placed himself in front of his regiment and with 
hat in one hand and pistol in the other, led it against the 
trenches of the Insurgents, routing them completely. It was 
solely due to this gallant act that we won the fight so promp- 
tly after his arrival, for the Insurgents did not appear to 
have been shaken until our advance began.®° 


This battle of Quingua forced the enemy across the 
river of the same name. It was probably the most stubborn 
fight the First Nebraska had during the Insurrection. 

It seems proper, at this point, to relate some devel- 
opments at home revolving around Colonel Stotsenburg.*! 
While the various units of guardsmen were doing their 
part on the several “fronts,” the people back in Nebraska 
were following events with considerable interest. There 
appeared to be a widespread feeling that the “boys” were 
being mistreated. One of the most publicized incidents 
was the “Stotsenburg Case.” This gentleman of proved 





597 bid., pp. 398-400, 468-473, 580-582; Faust, op. cit., p. 32; 
First Nebraska in Camp and Field, p. 132. 

60Annual Reports of the War Department, 1899, Part 3, p. 582. 

61F ull accounts of Stotsenburg’s career are given in the Omaha 
World Herald and the Nebraska State Journal, April 24, 1899. 
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military ability came in for abuse right from the start, 
especially for his insistence on discipline.*? Even while a 
major he was charged with having undue influence over 
Colonel Bratt. A series of charges developed against him, 
ridiculously trivial when taken separately; but in the 
aggregate they made Stotsenburg appear to be a vicious 
and brutal officer.** There was no censorship and the 
men, in their letters home, wasted few words in pouring 
out their feelings until the charges loomed large in the 
public’s eyes. It was not, however, until Stotsenburg was 
made colonel that the full wrath of public opinion crys- 
tallized. It was really a “tempest in a teapot.” The crux 
of the matter was that he used strong, disciplinary mea- 
sures to whip a poorly trained outfit into a fighting unit. 
This was in too sharp a contrast to earlier procedures. 
He had, perhaps, been a bit overzealous, but the results 
could not be denied. 

The first outburst came when friends of Company L 
(Thurston Rifles) of Omaha held a meeting and drew up 
a series of charges. These were published and copies sent 
to the legislature, then in session. They demanded action 
against this “tyrannical” officer. The legislature pro- 
ceeded, forthwith, to debate the matter and after some 
delay voted resolutions calling for an investigation by the 
War Department.** This agency, in response to the re- 
quest, carried out an investigation but with considerable 
difficulty, for by this time the Insurrection had broken out 
and the men were in the field. The seventeen charges all 
fell flat, and many who had condemned Stotsenburg ear- 
lier, now saw that his methods were responsible for the 
high degree of efficiency of the regiment as well as for re- 


®2Louise Pound, ed., The University of Nebraska, 1869-1919. 
Semi-Centennial Anniversary Book (Lincoln, 1919), p. 55. 

83Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1899-1900, pp. 703, 
710-715; Nebraska State Journal, January 8, 1899. 

64Nebraska House Journal, 1899, pp. 267, 268, 276-279; Nebras- 
ka Senate Journal, 1899, pp. 220, 233, 234, 239, 240; Omaha World 
Herald, January 14, 24, February 4, 1899; Report of Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Nebraska, 1899-1900, pp. 785-798; Nebraska State Journal, 
February 4, 1899. 
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ducing battle casualties.“° The upshot of the whole im- 
broglio was an attempt to right wrongs and “take back” 
the charges. The legislature “rescinded” and “expunged” 
from the records the premature resolutions but only after 
two previous efforts had failed.** Close on the heels of 
this action word came of the Colonel’s heroic death on 
the battlefield. His body was returned to Lincoln and 
after an elaborate funeral procession it lay in state at 
the Capitol. Services were then held at Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church. The remains were finally laid to rest 
in Arlington Cemetery.*? The “Stotsenburg Case” reveals, 
most vividly, difficulties faced by the military men of the 
time. 

Lieutenant Colonel George P. Colton was offered the 
coloneley following Stotsenburg’s death but rejected it 
since he was detached from the regiment and in charge 
of Philippine customs. Major Mulford, next in line, ac- 
cepted the appointment made by Governor Poynter, the 
new Populist state executive.** The next advance in the 
campaign was in a northwesterly direction toward Puli- 
lan and this straggling village was reached about noon, 
April 24. After a three hour rest the march was resumed. 
Shortly, the enemy was encountered and dislodged at a 
place called Legundi where the troops continued west- 
ward, fording the forks of the Quingua and Calumpit 
rivers and coming out on the west side of the latter stream. 
The Insurgents were next driven north through Calumpit 
which place they burned before retreating.*® The troops 
rested here for eight days, April 26 to May 3, before 
making another advance. The brigade, made up of Iowa, 
South Dakota and Nebraska men, moved out, May 3, to 


6}Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1899-1900, pp. 714- 
786; Interview, Eager, June 30, 1927 
66Nebraska Senate Journal, 1899, pp. 820, 836, 837, 989, 990; 


Nebraska House Journal, 1899, pp. 1198, 1199 
6?Nebraska State Journal, April 24, May 28, 1899 
®8SReport of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1899-1900, pp. 931 

982; Nebraska State Journal, April 26, 1899; Omaha World Herald, 
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Apalit and thence over a so-called wagon road toward 
Santo Tomas and San Fernando. This forward movement 
was made under most trying circumstances through 
swamps and across streams against constant enemy fire. 
It took four days to make the twelve-mile distance.*° 

San Fernando marked the end of the trail for the 
First Nebraska. Thirteen days were spent here doing 
outpost duty, resting up and speculating on the next move. 
The regiment, now reduced to about 300 through sickness, 
heat exhaustion and casualties, received orders to return 
to Calumpit. It was a welcome assignment even though 
they had to march, heavily loaded, through the hot sun. 
Here they boarded a train for what they thought would 
be Manila, but were sidetracked three miles short of that 
city. Shortly, the men were quartered in bamboo barracks 
at Malate about four miles from Manila. Some outpost 
duty was done, the companies alternating in this work."! 
Orders came, June 16, relieving the First Nebraska from 
service in the Philippines. G. E. Tow] writes in this con- 
nection : 


The welcome orders came in providential season. It would 
have been suicidal to have kept the men with health and 
strength undermined through the rainy season. Once the 
excitement of the campaign was over, a dangerous relaxation 
followed. The sick report increased appallingly, doctors were 
in despair. Nearly every man in the regiment was afflicted. 
Malaria, dysentery, typhoid, acute indigestion, adobe itch, 
tropical ulcers, plant poisoning, added their burden to spirits 
on the ebb, and constitutions run down. Doctors, when they 
dared speak, charged the deplorable conditions to weeks of 
campaigning with no change of clothes, overwork, bad food 
and no food. In the advance upon Malolos and San Fernando 
the men fought. slept, swam rivers and struggled through 
swamps in one suit which they wore upon their backs. . .At 
last a cure came, the tonic of tonics, the order to leave. The 
—— did not care to have a dead regiment on their 
ands.7? 


There were many, however, who would not return 
home for the losses were heavy. More men were killed 


7°] bid., pp. 407, 409, 477-481 (Reports of MacArthur, Hale and 
Mulford). 

T1Interview, Cosgrave, July 19, 1927. 

720maha World Herald, July 23, 1899; Nebraska Independent, 
July 27, 1899. 
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and wounded in the First Nebraska than in any other regi- 
ment, regular army or volunteer, during the entire period 
of the Spanish-American and Philippine wars, including 
both the Cuban and Porto Rican campaigns. Between 
August 2 and 13, 1898 one was killed and nine wounded. 
From February 4 to June 30, 1899, twenty were killed in 
action and 168 wounded making a total of 198 casual- 
ties.7* Fourteen of the wounded died and twenty-nine suc- 
cumbed from disease and other causes putting the total 
number of deaths from all causes at sixty-four, three of- 
ficers and sixty-one enlisted men.™ 

It was a happy group, the forty-two officers and 812 
enlisted men, who, together with a Utah organization, 
sailed out of Manila Bay aboard the Hancock, July 1. This 
ship was a commodious vessel equipped with the latest con- 
veniences in marked contrast to the Senator on which they 
had come.”® Sailing via Formosa to Japan, they reached 
Nagasaki harbor July 5, having spent another Fourth of 
July at sea. Five days were spent here, two more than 
planned because of a severe storm. Passing through the 
Inland Sea, past Kobe and into the Pacific, they reached 
Yokohama, July 13. A two-day stop was made and many 
took the hour’s ride by rail to Tokyo. They weighed an- 
chor, July 15, and proceeded across the Pacific by the 
northern route. A storm caused some discomfort, but 
otherwise nothing particularly eventful happened on the 
voyage. The lights of the Golden Gate appeared the even- 
ing of July 30, a sight never to be forgotton. The regiment 
disembarked, August 1, and marched through the city 
to a camp near the Presidio. The welcome by the crowds 
was even warmer than when they left more than a year 
before. Governor Poynter, Congressman W. T. Stark and 


73Annual Reports of the War Department, 1899, Part 1, pp. 
386, 387. 

74Proceeding of the United States Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans, 1925, p. 55 (Furnished by Adjutant General of the United 
States and compiled by O. W. Meier); Descriptive Book of the First 
Nebraska (Colonel Mulford’s Report), in Office of the Adjutant 
General of Nebraska. 

7 Annual Reports of the War Department, 1899, Part 1, p. 382; 
Part 2, pp. 171, 215. 
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Adjutant General P. H. Barry were on hand to greet 
them.7® 

Twenty-three days were spent in camp before the 
men were mustered out of service. This stay was rather 
pleasant since military discipline was greatly relaxed, 
but, even so, camp life had grown tiresome and they were 
glad to be free of it. In addition to his pay, clothing al- 
lowance, and travel money to the place of enlistment, each 
man received two months’ extra pay when mustered out. 
The regiment assembled at Oakland, August 25, and board- 
ed special trains provided by the generosity of the people 
of Nebraska. Colonel Mulford joined the Thirty-Ninth 
United States Infantry regiment as a major and remained 
in San Francisco. Lieutenant Colonel Frank D. Eager had 
charge of the First Nebraska on its return to Lincoln 
and that city was reached, August 30, in a “blaze of glory” 
according to the press.7*7 Several companies had left en 
route and only about half the personnel were present for 
the reception. 


It was a gala day in Lincoln, a second Fourth of July. 
Whichever way one looked down town he beheld a broad vista 
of street and rows of buildings in holiday attire ... From 
early in the morning the sidewalks were alive with people. 
Country people and city, all were out in their best, and all 
were expectant and all were eager and all were walking. It 
seemed impossible for them to be idle. . . . Lincoln had never 
turned out with such enthusiasm.7§ 


Omaha was in its second year of the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition and was anxious to accord the men a “wel- 
come home.” The soldiers were offered the “key” to the 
city and their fares paid if they would come to Omaha. 
Some accepted, but most of these veterans of the Philip- 
pines were more anxious to return home to loved ones 
than attend receptions and accept free entertainment.”® 


76Report of Adjutant General of Nebraska, 1899-1900, pp. 4-7; 
The Valley (Nebraska) Advocate, August 4, 1899; Interview, Cos- 
grave, July 14, 1927. 

Omaha World Herald and Omaha Bee, August 1-25, 1899; 
ar... State Journal, August 1-31, 1899. 
78] dem. 
79Jbid., August 31, 1899. 
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The travels of the “Fighting First” were ended. The 
“boys” had come home. A new chapter was added to the 
history of the state. 











Interurban Projects in Nebraska 
By E. Bryant Phillips 


F the term interurban is taken to mean an electric 
I railway line connecting two cities, and if a city is 
defined as a sizeable place of perhaps ten thousand pop- 
ulation or more, then there was never an interurban line 
in Nebraska. Many an interurban died in the promotional 
and blueprint stage. Several developed to the point of 
laying rails from an urban area into the suburbs, and hav- 
ing stopped there for one reason or another, served for a 
time as suburban lines. Of these interurban promotions and 
the resulting suburban lines many contemporary news 
items have been gleaned. The following is devoted to in- 
terurban projects in and around Lincoln. An account of 
similar projects near Omaha, South Sioux City, and Has- 
tings will be published at a later date. 


Citizens Interurban Railway Company 


An example of the misuse of the term interurban 
is apparent in the brief episode of the Citizens Interurban 
Railway in Lincoln. This company evolved from a com- 
mercial club committee meeting and at first mention 
was to become a million dollar corporation with a line 
out of Lincoln via College View to Auburn and Falls 
City.1 Six months later this scheme had settled down to 
a $55,000 corporation with the same management as the 
Citizens Railwav and with intentions of building a line 
to College View at once.2 Some of the promoters and 


1Lincoln Daily Star, December 6, 19, 1907. 
2Albert Watkins in Lincoln Daily News, November 14, 1909. 
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directors (Frank Woods and Mark W. Woods) of the 
Citizens Interurban Railway owned real estate between 
Lincoln and College View and the proposed line was 
to follow a two mile boulevard (150 feet wide) to be 
laid out.* The company exercised its right of condemnation 
to acquire the property it needed,* and after building a 
bridge over the Rock Island Railroad, the line was opened 
for service.’ This “highline” to College View was im- 
mediately popular with Lincolnites who sought pleasure in 
the long and relatively scenic street car rides. The Lincoln 
Traction Company’s “low line” to College View via Nor- 
mal was distinctly second rate thereafter. 

The Citizens Interurban Railway was merged with 
the Lincoln Traction Company in 1909 as was its parent 
company the Citizens Railway.® The financial arrange- 
ments involving the “interurban” were not distinct since 
they formed a part of the larger deal.? As Lincoln’s 
Sheridan Boulevard district filled in with the finest 
homes in the city, the “high line” to College View lost 
all pretense of being an interurban. But that line shared 
the distinction with one on Randolph street as one of the 
last street car lines to be operated in Lincoln. 


Lincoln, Capitol Beach, and Milford Railroad 


Capitol Beach is an amusement park less than three 
miles west of Lincoln’s business district. In 1892 the 
$25,000 Lincoln and Salt Lake Railway, had crossed the 
“salt bottoms,” the railroad yards, and an uninhabited 
mile to reach “Burlington Beach,” the name first assigned 
to Capitol Beach. An excursion boat, the “Queen of the 


3“Thirty Years Ago Today,” Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), 
May 27, 1938; Lincoln Daily News, July 3, 1908. 

4Lincoln Daily Star, August 1, 17, 1908. 

5Ibid., October 23, 1908. 

6Albert Watkins in Lincoln Daily News, February 16, 1909, 
April 19, 1910. 

7E. Bryant Phillips, “A History of Street Railways in Ne- 
braska,” Ms. Thesis, a. of Nebraska, 1944, Chapter VI. 
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Blue,” was brought from Beatrice and launched on the 
lake. Electric cars were reported to have been in service 
on the Burlington Beach line.’ But the car company appears 
to have been born on the wrong side of the railroad yards, 
and for lack of viaduct, seems never to have had easy access 
to the city.® In any event, it went without mention in the 
local press for a decade and its place was taken by the 
Lincoln, Capitol Beach, and Milford Railway. 

The primary excuse for the revival of the Capitol 
Beach car line in 1906 was the fact that a viaduct was 
being constructed over the tracks west on “O” street. The 
Lincoln, Capitol Beach, and Milford Railway was incor- 
porated under a steam railroad charter and was authorized 
to build a track across the viaduct. The company issued 
$19,000 of common stock and floated a small unfunded 
debt in constructing its short single track line (many 
passing tracks enroute; one on the viaduct).'° Electric 
motive power seems to have been contemplated from the 
beginning though the right to use steam locomotives even 
on the viaduct was authorized.'! The name of Milford 
seems to have been taken in vain, for that village twenty 
miles west of Lincoln, seems never to have entered seri- 
ously into the company’s plans.'* As for the car line to 
Capitol Beach, it was leased to the Lincoln Traction Com- 
pany even before rails were laid across the viaduct.'* The 
Traction Company operated many an “extra” car on its 
Capitol Beach line and defied the Railway Commission’s 
free transfer and reduced fare orders on the grounds that 
this line was operated under a steam railroad charter." 


8Nebraska State Journal, July 17, 1892, June 30, 1942 “Fifty 
Years Ago Today.” Plattsmouth Journal, July 16, 1892; Lincoln 
Daily News, September 5, 1892. 

®8Lincoln Daily News, January 11, May 12, 30, 1893; March 13, 
December 14, 1894; Lincoln Daily Call, July 3, 1893, December 16, 
1895; Nebraska State Journal, June 23, December 14, 1895. 

10. S. Census, Street and Electric Railways, 1907, p. 352; 
Moody’s Manual of Railroads, 1927, p. 1349. 

11Lincoln Daily Star, June 28, July 30, 1906. 

12No mention of it was made in the various Lincoln papers read 
throughout a number of years. 

18Lincoln Daily Star, May 10, 1907. 

14Lincoln Daily News, July 20, 1907; Lincoln Daily Star, July 
29, 1907; Nebraska Railway Commission’s Annual Report, 1908, pp. 
81-84. 
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In 1910 Lincoln experienced one of its periodic orgies 
of talk about a union depot. The project this time was to 
have involved a station fronting on “O” street with street 
traffic feeding into the upper level of the building directly 
off the viaduct (as in Omaha).'° This would have multi- 
plied the patronage on the Capitol Beach line many fold, 
of course. But as if to discourage such developments, the 
street car company had to be threatened in 1910 ere it 
paved between its tracks on the viaduct.'* Though the Lin- 
coln, Capitol Beach and Milford Railroad was still a separ- 
ate corporation, it came under the Control of W. E. Sharp 
(Lincoln. Traction Company president) for a time.’? The 
Traction Company seems to have had little desire for 
actual acquisition of the Captol Beach line; for monetary 
reasons, no doubt. In 1914, for example, a gross income 
of less than $9,000 was claimed for the Capitol Beach line 
in an attempt to avoid occupation tax payments.'* Finally, 
in 1927, the Traction Company was permitted to substi- 
tute buses for street cars on the Capitol Beach line, but 
only after it had promised to pay the city $3,200 for re- 
placing pavement on the viaduct.’® With the departure of 
the last street car from its line, the Lincoln, Capitol Beach 
and Milford Railroad was liquidated as a corporation.?° 
Then, at long last,.a street car did finally reach the town 
of Milford. It was hauled ignobly out from Lincoln on 
motor trucks and unloaded at a girls’ camp to be used as 
a supply room. 


Belmont and Northern Railway Company 


The village of Belmont, three miles north of Lincoln, 
was anxious for street railway facilities and real estate 


15Lincoln Daily News, March 24, 1910. 

16Nebraska State Journal, August 2, 1910. 

17]bid., February 2, 1942. 

18Lincoln Daily News, July 2, 1914. 

19Lincoln State Journal, June 6, July 28, August 5, 1927; Lin- 
coln Daily Star, June 6, July 28, August 5, 1927. 
20Moody, op. cit., 1928, p. 2234. 
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development. It lay in the path of any interurban which 
might leave the city for Wahoo and the north. These fac- 
tors combined to encourage interurban promotions in and 
around Belmont. 

In earlier years, Belmont had been connected with 
Lincoln by horse railway and by Lincoln’s first electric 
cars (Lincoln City Electric Railway) .?! Belmont was alive 
with subdivisions during the early nineties and an Episco- 
pal academy was abuilding. But the car line failed, the 
vacant lots grew up in weeds, and the academy burned in 
1898.22 The failure of the Lincoln City Electric Railway 
caused the Belmont car line (known as the “Grandview” 
or “Worthington” line) to pass into the hands of the Home 
Street Railway and then to the Lincoln Traction Company. 
The line was leased and a mule car was operated thereon 
after 1897.2* In 1899 the Traction Company pledged the 
Belmont line as equity to cover its unpaid paving tax. 
There were no bidders that year and the rusty line with 
several old cars became the property of the city of Lin- 
coln.2* The city contracted with I. L. Lyman who ran a 
horse car on the line every ninety minutes, and carried 
pupils to Belmont school for the city school district for 
a consideration of thirty dollars a month.** 

The year 1902 was one of hope and then of despair for 
Belmont’s aspirations. Interurban interests began bidding 
for the city of Lincoln street car line. W. C. Kenyon 
offered $7,000 cash plus one percent of the gross income 
for ten years and two percent thereafter, for the proper- 
ty.2° E. C. Hurd raised the offer by a thousand dollars and 
J. E. Riley raised it by three and a half thousand.27 Ken- 
yon was associated with packing house interests in Lincoln 


21Phillips, op. cit., Chapters II, II, and VI. 

22“Lincoln Datelines,” Lincoln Evening Journal, October 18, 
1943. 

23Nebraska State Journal, June 17, 1897. 

24Zincoln Daily News, August 7, 1899; Nebraska State Journal, 
April 4, August 20, 1900, March 23, 1901. 

25Nebraska State Journal, May 23, 1899, August 21, 1901, 
“Forty Years Ago,” October *. 1940. 

26Lincoln Daily News, G_.ober 22, 28, 31, 1902; Nebraska State 
Journal, October 22, 29, 1902. 

27Lincoln Daily News, November 3, 1902. 
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and Omaha; Hurd was promoting an interurban between 
the two cities; Riley had interurban connections else- 
where.*® The city council voted to accept the Kenyon offer. 
But the Mayor vetoed the measure and despite a petition 
from Belmont citizens, no further action was taken.*® Mr. 
Kenyon and Mr. Hurd turned their interest in the direc- 
tion of a University Place and Bethany route for their 
interurban and turned up a year later as chief promoters 
of the Omaha, Lincoln and Beatrice Railway.*® In 1903 
several Belmont citizens (I. L. Lyman, R. J. Gaddis, C. M. 
Bailey, and Laura H. Weld) incorporated the Belmont 
line into a $10,000 Lincoln Heights Street Railway. But 
I. L. Lyman continued to operate his horse car on the 
Belmont line until 1906.*! 

Seven years after Mr. Lyman abandoned his horse car 
line, the Belmont and Northern Traction Company was 
chartered by some men in the northern suburb. The plan 
as first revealed was to involve a street car line, then it 
was later changed to an interurban with the word “Rail- 
way” substituted for “Traction Company” in its title.** 
The city council in Lincoln was preparing to refer the 
company’s right-of-way requests to the people, then a 
postponement seems to have terminated the promotional 
efforts of the Belmont and Northern Railway.** As late 
as 1916 a Belmont group (North Side Improvement Club) 
tried to get street car service from the Traction Company 
in Lincoln,** but the interurban promoters were not men- 
tioned in the Lincoln press thereafter. 


28ZLincoln Daily Star, November 17, 1902; Lincoln Daily News, 
November 3, 12, 1902. 

29Nebraska State Journal, November 11, 1902; Lincoln Daily 
News, November 11, 18, 1902; Lincoln Daily Star, November 11, 17, 
1902. 

30Lincoln Daily Star, November 26, 1902, Muy 25, 1903; Ne- 
braska State Journal, March 21, 1903; Omaha World Herald, Au- 
gust 9, 1903; Lincoln Daily News, September 29, 1903. 

31E. Bryant Phillips, “Horse Car Days and Ways in Nebraska,” 
Nebraska History, XXIX (March 1948), 31. 

82ZLincoln Daily Star, March 27, 1913. 

88]bid., April 1, 1913. 

34ZLincoln Daily News, May 18, 1916. 
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Omaha, Lincoln, and Beatrice Railway 


There was considerable rumor of interurban promo- 
tion in Lincoln in the year 1902. A group of promoters 
from Michigan were considering a Lincoln-Omaha line 
that year.*° Various other interurban promotions center- 
ing in Omaha included a projected line to Lincoln. Of 
these, the most pretentious was a $15,000,000 daydream 
launched by the Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way.**® Another promotion by E. C. Hurd started modestly 
but gained momentum. It may be remembered that E. C. 
Hurd, along with J. E. Riley, and W. C. Kenyon had bid 
for the franchise and rights of the defunct Home Street 
Railway in 1902.57 And although none of these men was 
awarded the desired franchise, Mr. Hurd was active in 
Bethany, Havelock, and University Place, negotiating for 
right-of-way through Lincoln’s northeast suburbs.** Per- 
haps for bargaining purposes Mr. Hurd allowed a rumor 
to circulate that his line might leave Lincoln near Belmont 
and reach Omaha via Wahoo.*® The Lincoln Traction Com- 
pany seems to have turned down all of Mr. Hurd’s offers 
relative to use of its tracks by interurban cars within the 
city of Lincoln.*® Then the “Interurban” company secured 
the necessary rights in the northeast suburbs and in the 
city itself, and its route was assured (Fourteenth Street, 
X Street, Missouri Pacific right-of-way, Y Street, and 
Starr Street) .*! 

Late in 1903, W. C. Kenyon, who had opposed E. C. 
Hurd at first, became chief promoter of the Omaha, Lin- 


35Ibid., September 29, 1902; Lincoln Daily Star, November 13, 
15, 1902. 

36Lincoln Daily Star, December 20, 22, 1902. 

87Lincoln Daily News, November 21, 1902; Lincoln Daily Star, 
January 27, 1903. 

38Lincoln Daily Star, November 26, 1902, May 25, 1903; Ne- 
braska State Journal, March 21, 1903; Lincoln Daily News, Sep- 
tember 29, 1903. 

39Nebraska State Journal, September 24, November 1, 1903, 
April 5, 1905; Lincoln Daily News, September 21, 1904. 

49Nebraska State Journal, December 24, 1903. 

41Lincoln Daily Star, October 5, 1903, March 22, 1904; A. J. 
Sawyer, Lincoln and Lancaster County (Chicago: S. J. Clarke Com- 
pany, 1921), I, 147. 
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coln, and Beatrice Railway.*? Contracts were let to West- 
inghouse which had represented a different group of capi- 
talists a year earlier.** There was talk of offering the presi- 
dency of the company to former Governor James E. 
Boyd.*? Meantime, E. C. Hurd was carrying out a $15,000 
survey of the sixty mile route between Lincoln and Oma- 
ha.*® Negotiation for right-of-way into Lincoln having been 
completed, the company turned its attention to the acquisi- 
tion of similar rights into Omaha and Ashland. “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon (who was to become the next speaker of the House 
of Representatives) granted rights through one of his 
farms near Ashland,*® but steam railroad opposition to 
interurban lines blocked the company’s efforts elsewhere.** 
Permission to use roads in Sarpy and Douglas counties was 
obtained,** and an agreement was reported whereby the 
Interurban cars would enter Omaha via the Hanscom Park 
line of the Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway.*® 
Mr. E. C. Hurd seems to have been the O. L. & B. 
handyman. At least he was near-at-hand in whatever ac- 
tivity involved expenditures at the moment. He was pro- 
moter one year, surveyor another, then engineer during 
the early construction period, and finally he became local 
manager of the Lincoln division. Henry Robinson became 
president in 1904 and Harvey Musser was the company’s 
attorney.°® Harvey Malone, who had completed five miles 
of grading east of Bethany (grade never used but still in 
evidence), was set to work grading west of Bethany toward 
Lincoln.®’ Amidst talk of a three million dollar line to 
Omaha, of a 1200 foot Platte river bridge, of forty mile 


420maha World Herald, August 9, 1903. 

43] bid., September 26, 1903. 

44Q0maha Daily Bee, November 19, 1903. 

45Nebraska State Journal, April 12, 1908; Omaha World Herald, 
October 1, 1903. 

46Lincoln Daily News, September 29, 1903. 

47Nebraska State Journal, July 15, 1905. 

487bid., April 17, 1903; Omaha World Herald, October 15, 1903; 
Lincoln Daily News, December 9, 1904. ; 

49ZLincoln Daily News, September 22, 1904; Nebraska State 
Journal, January 7, 1905. 

50Lincoln Daily News, September 21, 22, 1904. 
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per hour speeds, of diverting Salt Creek at Ashland, and 
laying out a new town, “Sarpy City,” the O. L. & B. 
actually built a five mile suburban line from Lincoln to 
Bethany.®? 

The Interurban had the usual difficulties in building 
its line from Bethany to Lincoln. A connection was made 
with the Missouri Pacific at Thirtieth and X streets so 
that materials might be delivered to points of construction 
on the O. L. & B.** The Missouri Pacific, perhaps in re- 
payment for the traffic routed over its lines to the Inter- 
urban, balked an attempt of the Traction Company to 
build a line north on Seventeenth Street into Interurban 
territory.** The Traction Company, in turn, tried to pre- 
vent the Interurban from crossing its tracks on North 
Twenty-seventh Street, but finally gave in on this point.” 
The Rock Island railroad started to fight the Interurban 
over crossing rights, but this controversy also was settled 
amicably.5* Certain property owners on North Fourteenth 
Street contested the building of a “Commerical Railway” 
(the O. L. & B. was chartered as a steam railroad) along 
that street, but the injunction proved only temporary and 
construction went on apace.*? 

Nearly a year had been consumed in building the 
Interurban’s first line.®* An arrangement was made for 
purchase of electric current from the Traction Company,°® 
two large (black) double-truck cars were ordered from 
St. Louis,®® (cars powered by gasoline or by steam had been 


52Zincoln Daily News, October 25, December 17, 1904; January 
22, May 23, June 21, 1905; Nebraska State Journal, December 13, 21, 
1904, a 10, 12, September 14, 1905; Lincoln Daily Star, July 
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53Nebraska State Journal, September 2, 1905. 
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considered) ,*! and regular service was inaugurated.*? In 
their first year of operation the big black cars traversed 
130,745 miles of 70 lb. rail (considered very heavy for 
street railways at that time) to carry 378,413 fare pas- 
sengers.** And before that year had ended, the company 
was seeking franchise rights for a branch line through 
University Place into Havelock.** Two years later the com- 
pany sought extensive rights upon the streets of Lincoln.* 
The chief purpose of the O. L. & B. officials in securing 
these rights was their ever present desire to build an inter- 
urban network radiating out of Lincoln. 

In Omaha, the activities of the O. L. & B. were def- 
initely secondary compared with its progress in Lincoln. 
Omaha papers carried items of the construction of the 
line through Lincoln.** There were predictions concerning 
the route in and through South Omaha,*’ and accounts of 
the company having attained franchise rights in Sarpy** 
and Douglas counties.®°® An Interurban Land Company was 
incorporated for half a million dollars to develop the town 
of Sarpy Mills and a real estate boom just west of South 
Omaha seemed obvious.7° The company exchanged stock 
for right-of-way on more than one occasion, but it threat- 
ened to avoid the vicinity of Ashland rather than relocate 
the Salt Creek channel as demanded by local authorities.7! 
The O. L. & B. received a South Omaha franchise and 
some grading was done west of town; but during 1905 
there was increasing uneasiness over the interurban’s in- 
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activity near Omaha.** By 1906 the company seems to have 
failed completely in negotiating for its Qmaha terminal 
facilities.** In 1907 the company’s financial status was 
laid low by the death of Henry Robinson of Cleveland and 
by the panic of that year.™* In any event, the O. L. & B. 
built no trackage in Omaha and it seemed to have never 
had serious intentions of building in Beatrice. 

While the O.L.&B. lay dormant, a Denver syndi- 
cate incorporated the Omaha, Lincoln, Interurban Railway 
Construction Company which was supposedly backed by 
English capital sufficient to complete an interurban from 
Omaha to Beatrice, via Lincoln and Crete.” Of this project 
no more was heard. A year later, the Omaha, Western and 
Lincoln Interurban Railway was vaguely mentioned, but 
nothing came of that one either.”* The citizens of Ralston 
and Papillion to the south and west of Omaha were not 
to be denied, however. Their dream came true in the form 
of the Nebraska Traction and Power Company which ac- 
tually built out West Q street to Ralston in 1910. But this 
company was in receivership by 1913, and just then the 
O. L. & B. with new capital and renewed intentions re- 
entered the Omaha arena. 

The insolvent Nebraska Traction and Power Company 
(Omaha to Ralston) came under the domination of the 
McKinley interurban sydicate in 1913. Former Congress- 
man William B. McKinley of Illinois controlled some 
800 miles of interurban and street railway lines in and 
around Illinois.77 The McKinley interests reorganized their 
newly acquired Nebraska property and renamed it the 
Qmaha and Lincoln Railway and Light Company."* There 
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were rumors that the McKinley syndicate would extend 
its line to Lincoln and perhaps toward St. Joseph.” But 
the McKinley interests were thwarted by the so-called 
Moore group in Detroit which offered the services of its 
Northern Construction Company as an instrument for fi- 
nancing and completing Lincoln’s interurban, the O. L. & B. 
railway, between the two cities.8° The O. L. & B sought 
permission to issue securities ($2,250,000 in bonds; $850,- 
000 in stocks) which were to be paid over to the North- 
ern Construction Company as the line was completed to 
Omaha.*! The Nebraska Railway Commission gave its 
consent to this financing proposal providing that sums 
unused in construction costs should be retained by the 
O. L. & B. subject to control of the commission.*? Another 
enterprise of the Moore group was the Commonwealth 
Power Company of Nebraska which claimed power rights 
on the Loup River which it offered for the use of an inter- 
urban network between Lincoln and Omaha and perhaps 
as far south as Pawnee City.** And since W. E. Sharp 
(president of the Lincoln Traction Company), was also 
president of the Commonwealth Power Company of Ne- 
braska, the Moore group represented a community of 
interests seemingly capable of pushing the O. L. & B. on 
to completion.** 

A period of rivalry seemed imminent when the Mc- 
Kinley interests also proposed a three million dollar issue 
and talked big about extending their Ralston line on to 
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Lincoln.** There were rumors that either company would 
buy out the other and then complete the line. A working 
arrangement between the Moore and McKinley interests 
was mentioned frequently.** In reality, neither company 
had sufficient financial backing to complete the three 
million dollar line. The Moore interests controlled a North- 
ern Construction Company which presumably would have 
built the line at a handsome profit in exchange for O. L. 
& B. securities..7 But the Commonwealth Power Com- 
pany lost a Supreme Court case relative to its power rights 
on the Loup River.** Early in 1914 the Lincoln interurban 
was reported to have dropped its contract with the con- 
struction company and was supposedly negotiating with 
another firm.*® Then the McKinley syndicate seems to 
have negotiated with the Moore-controlled Northern Con- 
struction Company, but nothing seems to have come of 
the attempt.*® To make a long story short, neither company 
built the interurban line. A business depression and the 
World War in 1914 were later advanced as sufficient ex- 
cuse.*! In 1916 the O L. & B. proposed a five million 
dollar security issue to complete the line. Increased labor 
and material costs were advanced as cause for the increase 
in capitalization.®*? A bill was prepared for introduction in 
the state legislature permitting a stock issue of $50,000 
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a mile for Nebraska interurban railways.®* But the war, 
the increasing use of automobiles, and perhaps some sound 
judgment squelched further attempts to connect Lincoln 
and Qmaha by interurban. 

Even though Lincoln’s interurban railway had muffed 
two attempts to build on to Omaha, it did become a sub- 
urban line of some pretentions. It had aligned itself with 
the Citizens Railway against the Traction Company dur- 
ing the rivalry of 1907-1909. This alliance gave the inter- 
urban a downtown loop (Fourteenth Street, N Street, Ele- 
venth Street, P Street) which had to be relinquished when 
the Citizens Railway merged with the Traction Company.” 
At the very time (1912) that the interurban proposed a 
three million dollar line to Omaha it reported a deficit of 
$292 on its line to Bethany.® It had stayed out of the 
“universal transfer” agreement between the Traction Com- 
pany and the Citizens Railway in 1907 advancing as its 
excuse the legal fiction that it was a “steam railway” and 
therefore not subject to that particular order of the Ne- 
braska Railway Commission.** The citizens of Bethany, 
irked by the no-transfer agreement, later demanded a 
straight five cent fare instead of the eight for fifty cents 
rate which they had been paying.®? The O. L. & B. re- 
sisted the lower fares,®* whereupon a $25,000 company 
was organized by Bethany citizens and a competing line 
was built south from the Cotner campus, then west along 
Holdrege Street to the Traction Company’s State Farm 
line.*® With two lines to Bethany (the second operated by 
the Traction Company), the fare was set at five cents on 


®3Nebraska Legislature, 35th Session (1917) Senate File 25; 
Omaha Daily Bee, January 18, 1917. Another bill, Senate File 180, 
would have allowed a 30 per cent allowance for “discounts and com- 
missions,” wherever interurban bonds were issued. Nebraska Legis- 
lature, 34th Session (1915) Senate File 180; Lincoln Daily Star, 
April 1, 1915. 

94ZLincoln Daily News, June 12, 1914. 

%5Ibid., November 30, 1912. 

96Nebraska State Railway Commission, Annual Report, 1908. 

®87Lincoln Daily Star, March 22, 1912. 

88Lincoln Daily News, November 30, 1912. 

99Lincoln Daily Star, May 21, July 14, 1912; “Thirty Years 
Ago Today,” Nebraska State Journal, May 20, 25, July 18, 1942. 
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each line.'°° The Interurban retaliated by featuring its 
State Fair service that year (five minutes walk to the 
17th Street entrance) ,’®! and by building a branch line a 
mile north on Warren Avenue (now Forty-eighth Street) 
into University Place.’ 

This invasion of the Traction’s Company’s territory 
met a fiery response at the crossing which the Interurban 
had to construct on Eighteenth Street (now St. Paul). 
This crossing was once removed and “packed into Lin- 
coln” by Traction track crews, then later when restored 
and subject to upkeep at O. L. & B. expense, was abused 
by Traction motormen who purposely operated their cars 
over it at high speeds.'°* The Interurban operated its 
“dinky” single truck “Toonerville” car every half hour on 
the Warren Avenue branch line transferring passengers 
and large wooden tubs containing ice cream to and from 
its main line cars in the south portion of the Methodist 
suburb.'®** The motorman-conductor of this shuttle car, 
sat fifteen minutes at the “junction” waiting for the other 
main line car to return from the city. Aside from the 
mirthful voices of swimmers at nearby “Hank’s Pond” of 
a summer evening, that Toonerville “skipper’s” vigil at 
the “junction” was a lonely one indeed.’ 

For a few years, a marriage of convenience existed 
between the Lincoln Traction Company and the O. L. & 
B. The Interurban was running small deficits, and the 
Traction Company’s Bethany line had never made mon- 
ey."°° Holdrege Street was about to be paved and one 
night five blocks of car track (Forty-second to Forty- 
ninth) was found mysteriously torn up and thrown into 


100Lincoln Daily News, August 29, 1912. 

101]bid., September 3, 1912. 

102Zincoln Daily Star, August 15, 1912. 

103]bid., December 3, 1912; Lincoln Daily News, December 6, 
1912; “Thirty Years Ago,” Nebraska State Journal, December 2, 
1942. 

104Nebraska State Journal, December 1, 1920. 

106Lincoln Daily Star, May 13, 1915; Lincoln Daily News, No- 
motorman, Al Beach, in 1915. 

106Lincoln Daily Star, May 13, 1915; Lincoln Daily News, No- 
vember 26, 1914. 
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a ditch.'°? Thereafter, the Traction Company routed its 
Bethany cars over O. L. & B. tracks from Twenty-sev- 
enth and Y streets to Forty-ninth and Holdrege streets.'°* 
A month later each company raised its fare back to a 
straight five cents.'°° The two companies obtained war- 
time fare increases in concert,''® but Manager Bramletie 
who had engineered the amicable relations resigned his 
position with the Traction Company (in need of a rest), 
and the honeymoon was at an end.'!! The O. L. & B. served 
notice on the Traction Company to cease using In- 
terurban tracks (two cars, one from each company, crashed 
in a fog at Twenty-ninth and Y streets injuring three 
employees).''? Then Manager Bramlette (now with the 
O. L. & B. exclusively), proposed an extension on Idyl- 
wild Drive to the State Farm campus. This project, along 
with the elimination of State Farm cars and Bethany cars 
on part of the Interurban’s lines would have given the 
latter company a monopoly of the local traffic between the 
university campuses, to Bethany, and in parts of Univer- 
sity Place and Lincoln.''* The city council was more con- 
cerned that car service should be continued to all parts of 
the city than in determining which company should pro- 
vide the service.''* The Interurban officials took city 
councilmen for a ride in the company’s newest car (called 
a “pullman coach”) and passed out cigars enroute.''® 
But when the Interurban requested use of a loop (Four- 
teenth, N, Eleventh, and R streets) this touched upon 
Traction Company rights in a vital spot and a real 


107Lincoln Daily Star, September 2, 1915. 

108Jbid., September 4, December 26, 1915. 

109Jbid., January 23, 1916. 

110J/bid.. May 21, 1918; Nebraska State Journal, September 13, 
1918; Lincoln Daily Star, August 9, 1919. 

111Zincoln Daily Star, October 19, 1919. 

112J/bid., January 17, February 7, 1920. 

113Lincoln Daily Star, February 14, 1920; Nebraska State Jour- 
nal, February 28, 1920. 

114Lincoln Daily Star, March 1, 26, April 1, 6, 1920. The city 
obtained a restraining order and delayed abandonment of Traction 
services on the Interurban line. (Nebraska State Journal, November 
8, 1920; Lincoln Daily Star, November 8, 1920.) 
\15Nebraska State Journal, November 24, 1920. 
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fight between the two tram companies ensued.™* The 
Traction Company enjoined O. L. & B. extension of the 
spur line on Idylwild Drive (four blocks).'!7 But the O. 
L. & B. finished construction of a new fire-proof car 
barn at Thirtieth and Y streets and prepared to operate 
additional cars to the State Farm (perhaps to Havelock 
and Omaha, as well).''® Manager Bramlette of the O. L. 
& B. (formerly of the Traction Company) dragged the 
Citizens Railway merger deal into the case and definitely 
hinted at Traction Company over-capitalization in his 
effort to counteract Traction Company opposition. But 
to no avail.’?® Judge Shepherd in district court ruled that 
since the O. L. & B. was chartered as a “steam railroad,” 
its rights upon the streets should not equal those extended 
to an ordinary street railway, hence the Traction Company 
need not give way.!° This decision relegated the O. L. & 
B. to continued impotence and eventual insolvency. 

The O.L.&B. still had some fight left in 1920. It 
appealed the court decision denying it the right to build 
the Idylwild extension and ordered the Traction Company 
to cease using Interurban tracks. Traction cars bound for 
the State Farm were routed along O Street (thus missing 
the University campus entirely), and then one day the 
power supplied by the Traction Company to the Interurban 
was turned off.'*! The Traction Company served its Beth- 
any line by a bus operating from the end of the State 
Farm line during the emergency,!*? and alleged an unpaid 
power bill and need for the entire output of its dynamos 
as an excuse for turning off the power.'** The O. L. & B. 
made temporary arrangements for power, then began ne- 


116Lincoln Daily Star, May 21, June 1, 1920. 

117Jbid., June 15, 1920. 

118Nebraska State Journal, March 31, 1920; Lincoln Daily Star, 
April 23, June 17, 1920. 

119Lincoln Daily Star, June 3, 23, 26, July 9, 1920. 

120Nebraska State Journal, November 27, 1920; Lincoln Daily 
Star, November 27, 1920. Note that this same point of law had al- 
ternately benefitted and plagued the Interurban on other occasions. 

121Nebraska State Journal, November 29, 1920, November 28, 
1940, “Thirty Years Ago Today.” 

122Nebraska State Journal, November 29, 1920; Lincoln Daily 
Star, November 29, 1920. 

123Nebraska State Journal, November 29, 30, 1920. 
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gotiations for purchase of current from the city’s plant.'** 
A truce was arranged; the Interurban obtained its power 
and kept Traction cars off its rails; but lost its appeal 
before the Supreme Court of Nebraska relative to the 
Idylwild Drive extension.'*° 

The Interurban’s position was untenable. Its efforts 
to reach pay territory had been thwarted at every turn. 
Its revenues were always inadequate and by 1926 were 
declining as were those of nearly every street railway in 
the land. Bus service was substituted on the University 
Place line (thirty minute service through to Lincoln, fare 
ten cents or three tokens for twenty-five cents), late in 
1926.12 By this arrangement, the O. L. & B. at last 
served the Agricultural College via Idylwild Drive,'*7 but 
the Traction Company retaliated by operating buses of 
its own and not only between the two campuses but also 
to University Place. '* The Interurban continued its street 
car service to Bethany for a year,'*® then pleading deficits 
($3,000 in 1926), asked for a fare increase (to four to- 
kens for thirty cents and two cent zone fare beyond Forty- 
fifth Street). It abandoned buses, and operated street cars 
again on both its Bethany and University Place lines.?*° 
The Traction Company withdrew its University Place buses 
at the same time, and having abandoned its Bethany street 
car line it allowed the O. L. & B. about $2,100 additional 
revenue. But the financial result was still negative ($16,- 
000 accumulated deficit since 1922) and when an $18,000 
paving expense (Y Street, Seventh Street to Twenty- 
first Street) challenged the company’s continued existence, 
it gave up the fight.’*! The city council opposed abandon- 


124Zincoln Daily Star, December 30, 1920; Nebraska State Jour- 
nal, January 14, 1922. 

125Nebraska State Journal, March 28, 1922; Lincoln Daily Star, 
March 28, 1922; Lincoln Traction Company v. Omaha, Lincoln & 
Beatrice Railway Company, 118, Nebr., 154, 187 N. W. 790. 

126Lincoln Daily Star, August 7, 13, 1926. 

127Nebraska State Journal, September 11, 1926. 
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ment and the State Railway Commission offered its co- 
operation (yet it would not require continued operation at 
a loss), but the Traction Company promised to serve O. L. 
& B. patrons adequately with buses, and the Interurban 
quit.'** The last car on the line carried several passengers 
who had ridden upon the company’s first car twenty-two 
years earlier. The next morning rails on Y Street were 
taken out.15* 

The defunct system was sold to the Abel Construc- 
tion Company which immediately relaid the rails and 
paved the four blocks on Y Street. The line was used 
for local freight between Bethany and Fourteenth and X 
streets in Lincoln.'** Trackage on Fourteenth Street was 
removed. Passenger cars gathered dust and rust in the 
new concrete barn at Thirtieth and Y streets, until 1941 
when the war emergency caused their sale and removal. 
What a tragedy that the Interurban had not kept those 
cars and its trackage on Fourteenth Street and on Warren 
Avenue (North Forty-eight Street). Surely its passenger 
service during World War II, what with tire shortages and 
abandonment of Traction Company lines in Northeast Lin- 
coln, might have given the O. L. & B. a volume of pat- 
ronage so frequently sought but never achieved. 

The QO. L. & B. had been the unfortunate victim of 
circumstances. As a suburban line, it had given its patrons 
a comfortable ride and a better than average road bed. Its 
equipment had been the newest; old type cars having been 
retired long before they were worn out. Its public relations 
policy was excellent. Yet the gross revenues were inade- 


132Nebraska State Journal, April 26, May 11, December 22, 
1928; Nebraska Railway Commission, Annual Report, 1928, pp. 338- 
342. 

133¢Ten Years Ago Today,” Nebraska State Journal, May 12, 
1938. 

143Moody, op. cit. did not list the O. L. & B. after 1935. But the 
Nebraska Railway Commission listed the claimed assets of the com- 
pany at $286,439.58 as of December 31, 1937. Nebraska Railway 
Commission, Annual Report, 1939, pp. 164-167. 

The Elastic Stop Nut Corporation located at 16th and X streets 
on O.L.&B. trackage and brought considerable freight business to 
the company after 1942. (Nebraska State Journal, June 12, June 17, 
1942.) 
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quate from the beginning. As an interurban, the 0. L. & 
B. had not survived the promotional stage. But one might 
reflect upon that fact with few misgivings; considering 
the poor showing made by interurbans generally, and the 
death sentence pronounced upon most electric railways 
with the coming of motor buses and private automobiles. 
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Vorty-Niners: The Chronicle of the California Trail. By 
Archer Butler Hulbert, with an Introduction by Jo- 
seph Henry Jackson. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1949. xv + 339 pp. Illustrations, notes, bib- 
liography, and index. $4.00.) 


A reissue of Mr. Hulbert’s 1931 Pulitzer Prize Forty- 
Niners, The Chronicle of the California Trail, is particu- 
larly welcome in this centennial year, when thoughts of 
historians and lay readers alike, are turned to the Over- 
land Trail. 

Realizing that no one account of the two thousand 
mile journey from Independence, Missouri, to California, 
however carefully recorded, could give a true picture of 
the experiences of the some fifty thousand gold seekers 
who crossed more than half the continent that year, the 
author has used in excess of three hundred diaries and 
records. Each of these is carefully listed in the eleven page 
bibliography at the close of the book, and from these the 
facts used were gathered. The story itself is told by a 
young man writing for “Dear Dad” who is assiduous in 
keeping his day-to-day account. It will be remembered by 
those who have examined even a few of these diaries that 
many were kept, as one diarist puts it, “without a single 
skip,” so Mr. Hulbert’s diarist is not an unusual person at 
all. 

The story centers around Uncle Bob, his thirty men, 
including Captain Meek, Wagonhound and Ox Bow, the 
sixteen carefully built wagons, well supplied with food 
and other necessities for the trip, and the more than one 
hundred mules, which made up “the best outfit on wheels.” 
The account is divided into eight sections, each of which 
is introduced by a page size, carefully. drawn map, pre- 
pared from township maps on file in the General Land 
Office in Washington. These maps give the reader a sense 
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of direction in following the gold seekers across the “2200 
miles of plain, desert, butte, mountain, river and ravine,” 
which lay between Independence, Missouri, and Hangtown, 
California. 

By day-to-day account the reader senses the high hopes 
of everyone at the beginning of the journey and also the 
fact that many of the travellers were unaccustomed to 
overland migration under the conditions which had to be 
faced daily. Some were unwilling to submit to the discip- 
line necessary on such a difficult and monotonous under- 
taking. This fact is well stated in these words, “You can 
well see that if a man is predisposed to be quarrelsome, 
obstinate, or selfish, these traits are certain to be devel- 
oped on a journey over the plains. The trip is a sort of 
magic, if not tragic, mirror, exposing every man’s quali- 
ties of heart connected with it.” 

Nor is Mr. Hulbert unmindful of the part songs and 
music played in at least partially alleviating the monotony 
and fatigue of the journey. Many are quoted in full and in 
two instances the musical score is printed also. While 
there were not many women among the forty-niners there 
were some. These are not forgotten and “Boo” Johnson 
adds a feminine note to the story. 

As Mr. Jackson says in his introduction, Forty-Niners 
does give you a feeling of actuality when you read it. 


Kearney State Teachers College Lyle E. Mantor 


The Army Air Forces in World War II. Edited by Wesley 
Frank Craven and James Lea Cate. Volume I. Plans 
and Early Operations, January 1939 to August 1942. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. xxxi 
+ 788 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. $5.00.) 


To the steadily mounting tide of official and semi- 
official military histories of the recent global war is now 
added this first of a projected seven-volume history of the 
Army Air Forces in World War II. The Department of the 
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Air Force through its Office of Air Force History is spon- 
soring the series, whose editors are Wesley Frank Craven, 
the wartime director of the operational history branch of 
the Historical Division of the Army Air Forces, and James 
Lea Cate, former historical officer of the Twentieth Air 
Force. In addition to Mr. Craven and Mr. Cate, the authors 
include: E. Kathleen Williams, Louis E. Asher Fellow, 
University of Chicago; Richard L. Watson, Duke Univer- 
sity; William A. Goss, City College of San Francisco; 
John D. Carter, West Virginia University; Kramer J. 
Rohfleisch, San Diego State College; Herbert Weaver, 
Georgia Teachers College; Arthur B. Ferguson, Duke Uni- 
versity; and Alfred Goldberg, Office of Air Force History. 

Plans for this comprehensive history date back to 
September, 1942, when Colonel Clanton W. Williams, on 
leave from the history department of the University of 
Alabama, was assigned to the Historical Division of the 
Army Air Forces in Washington in response to a direc- 
tive of the Chief of Air Staff that a professional historian 
be secured for the preparation of “a running account of 
Army Air Forces participation in all military actions in 
all theaters.” Surmounting innumerable difficulties, Col- 
onel Williams directed the recruitment of several score 
historians from qualified personnel already on the rosters 
of the Army Air Forces, including professors and graduate 
students in history, political science, English, and related 
fields from universties and colleges from every section of 
the country. By the summer of 1944 a trained officer 
had been installed as historian in all major commands and 
activities of the Army Air Forces both at home and over- 
seas, and eventually every air unit from squadron to num- 
bered air force began to comply with directives calling 
for the periodic narrative histories and the collection of 
pertinent documents. By the summer of 1946, when the 
wartime historical personnel had returned to civilian sta- 
tus, there existed in the files of the Office of Air Force 
History in Washington, carefully filed and indexed, an 
exhaustive record of almost every phase of the Air Force’s 
activities in World War II from procurement and train- 
ing to combat operations. 
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The next step came in December, 1945, when the Air 
Staff entered into an agreement whereby the University of 
Chicago assumed responsibility for publication of a seven- 
volume history of the Army Air Forces in World War II, 
“on the understanding that the authors would be given 
access to all pertinent documents and would enjoy perfect 
freedom of interpretation.” On the basis of this unprece- 
dented commitment of the Air Force to throw open its 
secret files, the University of Chicago and civilian histor- 
ians undertook the task of publication and authorship. 
Volume I is conclusive proof that the Air Force has ful- 
filled its promise to permit the writing of its history 
“without suppression or distortion of significant facts.” 

This first volume surveys the plans and operations of 
the Army Air Forces from January, 1939, to August, 1942. 
Future volumes, scheduled to appear at about six-month in- 
tervals, include: Volumes II and III to cover the air war 
in Europe and the Mediteranean area; Volumes IV and V, 
the air war in the Pacific and Asiatic theaters; Volume 
VI, the problems of organization, production, training, 
and other activities on the home front; and Volume VII, 
the various world-wide services, such as the Air Trans- 
port Command, and problems common to all theaters, such 
as health and morale. 

The narrative begins with a brief resume of the use 
of air power in World War I, followed by an account of 
the struggle for existence by the Army’s air arm during 
the period when Brigadier General William Mitchell’s 
ideas on air power raced ahead while those of his super- 
iors in the War Department scarcely crawled. The prelude 
to the war in 1941 is covered by chapters entitled: Air 
War, 1939-1941; The Air Corps Prepares for War, 1939- 
1941; Developments of the AAF on the Eve of Hostilities; 
Pearl Harbor and Clark Field; and Establishment of the 
Fundamental Bases of Strategy. The war period is intro- 
duced by a section on Tactical Demands which analyzes 
the problem of concentration versus dispersal of the avail- 
able forces in the first months following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The successive chapters cover: Air Defense 
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of the Western Hemisphere; The Early Development of 
Air Transport and Ferrying; Loss of the Netherlands 
East Indies; The Defense of Australia; Drawing the Battle 
Line in the Pacific; The Problem of New Guinea; Com- 
mitments to China; and The AAF in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. The final section on the Preparations for the 
Air War Against Germany reveals the decision to concen- 
trate air efforts in the European theater, including chap- 
ters on: Plans, Policies, and Organization; Establishment 
of the Eighth Air Force in the United Kingdom; and Rou- 
en-Sotteville No. 1, 17 August 1942. The narrative ends 
with the first combat mission flown over France by the 
B-17’s of the Eighth Air Force in August, 1942. 

The precise objectivity, the balanced criticisms, the 
painstaking scholarship, all are of the highest order, and 
they come as a refreshing contrast to the slanted and dis- 
torted claims with which the Air Force too long has been 
associated. That the Air Force has opened its files to ci- 
vilian historians “without axe to grind or defense to pre- 
pare,” is perhaps evidence that the champions of air power 
have matured and that the Department of the Air Force 
feels a greater sense of security in its newly won equality 
of status with the ground and sea forces. If subsequent 
volumes maintain the same excellence of scholarship, the 
series will represent a major contribution to military his- 
tory and an invaluable aid to framers of national defense 
policy. But this first volume is more than a carefully docu- 
mented treatise of value only to the staff officer or the 
student of military history; it is an absorbing narrative 
which should capture the interest of all former members 
of the Army Air Forces as well as the public in general. 

The authors of this joint undertaking have performed 
a difficult feat in presenting a smoothly flowing, integrated 
narrative, into which has been woven real historical per- 
spective. Their collective effort ranks with the best in 
modern military historiography. 

The volume is materially enriched by thirty-one maps 
and charts, sixty-two illustrations of aircraft, airfields, 
and combat missions, three appendices, an excellent glos 
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The next step came in December, 1945, when the Air 
Staff entered into an agreement whereby the University of 
Chicago assumed responsibility for publication of a seven- 
volume history of the Army Air Forces in World War II, 
“on the understanding that the authors would be given 
access to all pertinent documents and would enjoy perfect 
freedom of interpretation.” On the basis of this unprece- 
dented commitment of the Air Force to throw open its 
secret files, the University of Chicago and civilian histor- 
ians undertook the task of publication and authorship. 
Volume I is conclusive proof that the Air Force has ful- 
filled its promise to permit the writing of its history 
“without suppression or distortion of significant facts.” 

This first volume surveys the plans and operations of 
the Army Air Forces from January, 1939, to August, 1942. 
Future volumes, scheduled to appear at about six-month in- 
tervals, include: Volumes II and III to cover the air war 
in Europe and the Mediteranean area; Volumes IV and V, 
the air war in the Pacific and Asiatic theaters; Volume 
VI, the problems of organization, production, training, 
and other activities on the home front; and Volume VII, 
the various world-wide services, such as the Air Trans- 
port Command, and problems common to all theaters, such 
as health and morale. 

The narrative begins with a brief resume of the use 
of air power in World War I, followed by an account of 
the struggle for existence by the Army’s air arm during 
the period when Brigadier General William Mitchell’s 
ideas on air power raced ahead while those of his super- 
iors in the War Department scarcely crawled. The prelude 
to the war in 1941 is covered by chapters entitled: Air 
War, 1939-1941; The Air Corps Prepares for War, 1939- 
1941; Developments of the AAF on the Eve of Hostilities; 
Pearl Harbor and Clark Field; and Establishment of the 
Fundamental Bases of Strategy. The war period is intro- 
duced by a section on Tactical Demands which analyzes 
the problem of concentration versus dispersal of the avail- 
able forces in the first months following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The successive chapters cover: Air Defense 
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of the Western Hemisphere; The Early Development of 
Air Transport and Ferrying; Loss of the Netherlands 
East Indies; The Defense of Australia; Drawing the Battle 
Line in the Pacific; The Problem of New Guinea; Com- 
mitments to China; and The AAF in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. The final section on the Preparations for the 
Air War Against Germany reveals the decision to concen- 
trate air efforts in the European theater, including chap- 
ters on: Plans, Policies, and Organization; Establishment 
of the Eighth Air Force in the United Kingdom; and Rou- 
en-Sotteville No. 1, 17 August 1942. The narrative ends 
with the first combat mission flown over France by the 
B-17’s of the Eighth Air Force in August, 1942. 

The precise objectivity, the balanced criticisms, the 
painstaking scholarship, all are of the highest order, and 
they come as a refreshing contrast to the slanted and dis- 
torted claims with which the Air Force too long has been 
associated. That the Air Force has opened its files to ci- 
vilian historians “without axe to grind or defense to pre- 
pare,” is perhaps evidence that the champions of air power 
have matured and that the Department of the Air Force 
feels a greater sense of security in its newly won equality 
of status with the ground and sea forces. If subsequent 
volumes maintain the same excellence of scholarship, the 
series will represent a major contribution to military his- 
tory and an invaluable aid to framers of national defense 
policy. But this first volume is more than a carefully docu- 
mented treatise of value only to the staff officer or the 
student of military history; it is an absorbing narrative 
which should capture the interest of all former members 
of the Army Air Forces as well as the public in general. 

The authors of this joint undertaking have performed 
a difficult feat in presenting a smoothly flowing, integrated 
narrative, into which has been woven real historical per- 
spective. Their collective effort ranks with the best in 
modern military historiography. 

The volume is materially enriched by thirty-one maps 
and charts, sixty-two illustrations of aircraft, airfields, 
and combat missions, three appendices, an excellent glos 
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sary of terms and abbreviations, and seventy-four pages 
of notes. 


Southwest Texas State College James Taylor 


Fighting Indians of the West. By Martin F. Schmitt and 
Dee Brown. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948. 362 pp. Illustrations. $10.00.) 


Fighting Indians of the West is primarily a book of 
pictures forming a graphic record of the struggle for the 
Great Plains. A struggle hopeless for the Indians from 
the beginning but ending only after the last strong tribes 
were herded onto reservations, the American prototype of 
the modern concentration camp. 

The authors have selected and presented here some 270 
photographs, sketches and paintings, accompanied by a 
running narrative covering the period from the war on 
the Bozeman forts in 1866 to the last tragic massacre of 
Indians at Wounded Knee Creek in 1890. Pictorial repre- 
sentations have been used in a few cases to illustrate events 
of which no photographic record could be found. When we 
remember the slow methods and cumbersome equipment 
early photographers in the West had to use, the richness 
and extent of their work is amazing. 

The narrative which the authors have supplied ties 
the pictures together and puts into words the story they 
tell so graphically. It is a thrilling and heroic epic, this 
struggle of the red man for his home, his land and way of 
life. It is, too, a stark and sorry record of white men’s 
greed, of treaties solemnly entered into by the United 
States government, only to be broken at will; a sorry 
record of corruption and graft by Indian agents, and of 
the ruthless brutality of the army. It is, also, a record of 
redskin acts of savagery and torture which inflamed the 
whites and were used to serve as justification for the re- 
sultant acts of savagery and massacre inflicted upon the 
Indians. The American settlement of the West was in- 
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evitable, and no doubt for the best interests of civilization 
and progress. But surely the removal of the Indian tribes 
could have been accomplished with more honesty and dig- 
nity, combined with a more just treatment of the despoiled 
peoples. 

In leafing through this book the generous use of 
photographs of individuals is noticeable. And this seems 
a good thirg, for it in some measure recaptures for the 
Indian his essential dignity as a person, an individual. Too 
many people have been accustomed to considering them in 
the mass, and the average illustration showing bands of 
Indians in attacks and in battle has helped confirm this 
tendency. But here we see depicted the great chiefs and 
leaders of the Indian plains tribes. These strong, striking 
faces belonged to men, who, in other circumstances, would 
have been celebrated as patriots and heroes fighting for 
} their homeland against a powerful and ruthless invader. 
| In the face of such general excellence as this book 
exhibits it seems a little trivial to pick out flaws or to 
find fault with choice of photograph subjects or arrange- 
ment. One thing the average reader will find rather 
trying is the necessity of looking back and tracking down 
in the table of contents all information concerning the 
270 pictures reproduced here. The inclusion of a photo- 
graph of Crazy Horse, noted Oglala chief, which is of 
doubtful authenticity seems a mistake. Crazy Horse was 
too great and famous a leader to have any error concern- 
ing him perpetuated. The identification of Indian photo- 
graphs is a difficult undertaking and, in the absence of 
verification from records made at the time the photo was 
| taken, all too often results in error. 

This pictorial and narrative record of the fight for 
the Indian West is withal a striking book, one of which 
the authors may well be proud. On readers, unfamiliar 
with the facts portrayed, it should have a terrific impact. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 
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sary of terms and abbreviations, and seventy-four pages 
of notes. 


Southwest Texas State College James Taylor 


Fighting Indians of the West. By Martin F. Schmitt and 
Dee Brown. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948. 362 pp. Illustrations. $10.00.) 


Fighting Indians of the West is primarily a book of 
pictures forming a graphic record of the struggle for the 
Great Plains. A struggle hopeless for the Indians from 
the beginning but ending only after the last strong tribes 
were herded onto reservations, the American prototype of 
the modern concentration camp. 

The authors have selected and presented here some 270 
photographs, sketches and paintings, accompanied by a 
running narrative covering the period from the war on 
the Bozeman forts in 1866 to the last tragic massacre of 
Indians at Wounded Knee Creek in 1890. Pictorial repre- 
sentations have been used in a few cases to illustrate events 
of which no photographic record could be found. When we 
remember the slow methods and cumbersome equipment 
early photographers in the West had to use, the richness 
and extent of their work is amazing. 

The narrative which the authors have supplied ties 
the pictures together and puts into words the story they 
tell so graphically. It is a thrilling and heroic epic, this 
struggle of the red man for his home, his land and way of 
life. It is, too, a stark and sorry record of white men’s 
greed, of treaties solemnly entered into by the United 
States government, only to be broken at will; a sorry 
record of corruption and graft by Indian agents, and of 
the ruthless brutality of the army. It is, also, a record of 
redskin acts of savagery and torture which inflamed the 
whites and were used to serve as justification for the re- 
sultant acts of savagery and massacre inflicted upon the 
Indians. The American settlement of the West was in- 
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evitable, and no doubt for the best interests of civilization 
and progress. But surely the removal of the Indian tribes 
could have been accomplished with more honesty and dig- 
nity, combined with a more just treatment of the despoiled 
peoples. 

In leafing through this book the generous use of 
photographs of individuals is noticeable. And this seems 
a good thing, for it in some measure recaptures for the 
Indian his essential dignity as a person, an individual. Too 
many people have been accustomed to considering them in 
the mass, and the average illustration showing bands of 
Indians in attacks and in battle has helped confirm this 
tendency. But here we see depicted the great chiefs and 
leaders of the Indian plains tribes. These strong, striking 
faces belonged to men, who, in other circumstances, would 
have been celebrated as patriots and heroes fighting for 
their homeland against a powerful and ruthless invader. 

In the face of such general excellence as this book 
exhibits it seems a little trivial to pick out flaws or to 
find fault with choice of photograph subjects or arrange- 
ment. One thing the average reader will find rather 
trying is the necessity of looking back and tracking down 
in the table of contents all informatior concerning the 
270 pictures reproduced here. The inclusion of a photo- 
graph of Crazy Horse, noted Oglala chief, which is of 
doubtful authenticity seems a mistake. Crazy Horse was 
too great and famous a leader to have any error concern- 
ing him perpetuated. The identification of Indian photo- 
graphs is a difficult undertaking and, in the absence of 
verification from records made at the time the photo was 
taken, all too often results in error. 

This pictorial and narrative record of the fight for 
the Indian West is withal a striking book, one of which 
the authors may well be proud. On readers, unfamiliar 
with the facts portrayed, it should have a terrific impact. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and 
edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XIII. The 
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Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1803-1806. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1948. xi + 641 
pp. Notes and index. $3.50.) 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and 
edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XVI. The 
Territory of Illinois, 1809-1814. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948. xi+ 560 pp. Notes 
and index. $3.25.) 


Both of these volumes embody selections of official 
papers and documents, the major portion of which are 
now collected in the National Archives in Washington, 
D. C. They are a part of the series of Territorial Papers of 
the United States, the first compilations of which were 
published in 1934. The same general principles of construc- 
tion are continued in these as were used in the preceding 
volumes of the series. Both volumes are indexed to sup- 
plement the numerous footnotes which refer to other 
printed material. The papers are generally placed in their 
chronological order. 

Volume XIII of the Territorial Papers pertains to 
the Territory of Louisiana-Missouri for the years 1803 to 
1806. Volumes XIV and XV will complete the series of 
Papers for this territory. According to the compiler, out 
of approximately 845 separate documents to appear in 
Volume XIII, less than a dozen have appeared heretofore 
in any printed form. It is divided into three parts as 
follows: 

Part One: Papers Relating to the Foundation of the 
Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1803-1804. 

Part Two: Papers Relating to the District of Louisi- 
ana, 1804-1805. 

Part Three: Papers Relating to the Administration 
of Governor Wilkinson, 1805-1806. 

The first part of this volume, comprising 47 pages, 
contains selected documents relating to the American oc- 
cupation of Upper Louisiana prior to its organization for 
governmental purposes. This material falls into two per- 
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iods: the first, to the transfer of the territory through 
March 10, 1804; the second, to the period of military rule 
from the above date to October 1, 1804, the beginning of 
the operation of the act providing for the administration 
of Louisiana District by Indiana Territory. A large portion 
of the material in Part One, therefore, is devoted to the 
military organization and defense of the newly-acquired 
territory, the nature of the country and the character of 
its inhabitants. 

Part Two pertains to the administration of Louisiana 
District, that portion of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
latitude 33°. The Act of March 10, 1804, provided that 
this district be attached to Indiana Territory for adminis- 
trative purposes but not incorporated in it. The papers in 
this part begin with October 1, 1804, and continue to July 
4, 1805, when the act of March 3, 1805, giving Louisiana 
District a territorial government became effective. Part 
Two contains 100 pages. Much of the material in this 
section deals with the relations with the Indians and the 
organization of the territorial government. 

The third part relates to the administration of the 
territory by Governor James Wilkinson from July 4, 1805, 
to August 26, 1806. Comprised of 417 pages, the compiler 
has made excellent selections of documents to add to those 
already published regarding this administration. The Act 
of March 3, 1805, providing for the organization of this 
territory, vested the legislative power in the governor and 
three judges, all of whom were appointed by the president. 
The governor, in addition to being the chief executive, was 
commander-in-chief of the territorial militia and Super- 
intendent ex officio of Indian affairs. This part of the 
volume contains many previously unpublished papers per- 
taining to the rivalry between the various factions in the 
territorial government. Part of this animosity appears to 
be of a personal nature and part resulted from the adjudi- 
cation of the Spanish and French land claims. There are 
also numerous papers pertaining to relations between the 
various Indian tribes along the western frontiers. Pre- 
viously unpublished memorials and petitions of the people 
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to Congress, found in the files of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, are included in this volume. 

Volume XVI of the series of Territorial Papers con- 
tains a selection of official papers on Illinois Territory 
from 1809 to 1814. Another volume will complete the series 
on this territory. It contains about 1,000 separate docu- 
ments, including enclosures, of which less than a dozen 
have been previously published. 

This volume is divided into four parts. Part One con- 
tains papers relating to the foundations of the Territory 
of Illinois. The second part is devoted to the administra- 
tion of Acting Governor Pope, 1809. Part Three pertains 
to the first administration of Governor Ninian Edwards, 
1809 to 1812. The fourth part is concerned with the second 
administration of Governor Edwards, 1812 to 1814. 

The first part, of 27 pages, contains material relative 
to the organization of Illinois Territory and the appoint- 
ment of its first officers. It covers the period from De- 
cember 31, 1808 to April 21, 1809. 

Part Two, comprising 16 pages, pertains to the ad- 
ministration of Acting Governor Pope from April 26 to 
June 8, 1809. 

The third and fourth parts of this volume, of 189 and 
210 pages respectively, are devoted to the administration 
of Governor Edwards from June 21, 1809, to July 26, 1814. 
Since Illinois Territory, during much of this period, was 
subjected to and under the constant threat of Indian at- 
tacks, the compiler has selected excellent documents per- 
taining to the relations with the Indians and the defense of 
the territory. These parts also contain numerous papers 
relating to the survey and disposition of the public lands. 

In both Volumes XIII and XVI, the compiler has ad- 
ded much worthwhile material to what has previously 
been published. 


National Park Service Ray H. Mattison 


Milepost 100: The Story of the Development of the Bur- 
lington Lines 1849-1949. By R. C. Overton. (Chicago: 
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n. p., 1949. 64 pp. Illustrations, maps, bibliographical 
note.) 


This pamphlet, by Dr. Richard C. Overton of North- 
western University, was issued by the Burlington Lines 
as a centennial publication. Also scheduled for publication 
by the Burlington in commemoration of its centennial are 
2 pictorial social history of the railroad and its territory 
by Lloyd Lewis and Stanley Pargellis, and a one-volume 
general history of the Burlington Lines by Dr. Overton, 
whose Burlington West (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1941) will be remembered as a careful and highly 
useful study of the Burlington’s colonization activities in 
Iowa and Nebraska. In Milepost 100, Dr. Overton gives 
a splendid summary view of a century of railroading in 
the Middle West. The pamphlet is copiously illustrated 
and contains an excellent map showing the growth of the 
Burlington system, 1849-1949. 


Writing Local Church History. By Charles J. Kennedy. 
(Lincoln: The Nebraska Congregational Conference, 
1948. 8 pp.) 


An important part of our historical record is embraced 
in local church history. This pamphlet by Dr. Kennedy of 
the University of Nebraska, while written with special re- 
ference to Nebraska Congregational history, is a useful 
guide for any church historian. It not only discusses the 
technique of writing effective church history, but contains 
much sound advice for the pastor and congregation rela- 
tive to the selection of a church historian and the impor- 
tance of his duties. 


Writing Local History Articles. By Marvin W. Schlegel. 
(Bulletins of the American Association for State and 
Local History, Volume II, Number 2, May, 1949. 29 
pp.) 
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“Local history will make you an exciting hobby. You 
will find it more educational than collecting stamps, more 
creative than building model trains, better appreciated than 
practicing on the tuba, less expensive than yachting.” In 
the spirit of the foregoing, Dr. Marvin W. Schlegel takes 
his readers through the process of writing local history 
from the selection of a topic, through the hunt for sources, 
and the taking of notes to the final preparation of the 
manuscript. He has provided an excellent guide to an ac- 
tivity much practiced and all too often poorly done. His 
precise attention to detail, as well as his own sprightly 
style, make this Bulletin of the American Association for 
State and Local History a “must” for the library of every- 
one who writes or hopes to write the history of his com- 
munity. 
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Some Historical Articles 


Arthur R. Reynolds, “The Kinkaid Act and Is Effects 
on Western Nebraska,” Agricultural History, January, 
1949, discusses the legislative history of the bill which 
resulted in the Kinkaid Act, a special homestead law ap- 
plicable to approximately the northwestern two-thirds of 
Nebraska, together with the operation of the act. Dr. 
Reynolds concludes: “The Kinkaid Act was a piece of 
experimental land legislation which applied to a limited 
area. It was viewed with skepticism when first enacted, 
but upon investigation of its operation a decade later the 
effects of the law met with the whole hearted approbation 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office and led 
Congress to extend substantially the same provisions to 
the other public-land States of the West in the Stock- 
Raising Homestead Act of 1916.” 


Lloyd P. Jorgenson, “Agricultural Expansion into the 
Semiarid Lands of the West North Central States During 
the First World War,” Agricultural History, January, 
1949, discusses the boom in western agriculture during 
World War I, with special reference to Nebraska, Kansas, 
and the Dakotas. He presents a table showing the increase 
in cultivated acreage by counties between 1913 and 1919. 
For Nebraska, he concludes: “The results indicate that 
the rate of expansion was greatly accelerated during the 
war. The increase for the prewar period was 1,036,518 
acres, and for the war years, 2,867,453 acres. The wartime 
increase was therefore at a rate almost three times as 
great as that of the prewar rate. Most of the wartime 
increase was, however, in the western part of the state.” 


In addition to the foregoing, which have specific 
reference to Nebraska, Agricultural History, January, 
1949, contains two other articles of particular interest to 
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Nebraskans: “Eastern Antecedents of the Grangers,” by 
Frederick Merk; and “The Farmers’ Alliance and the 
Farmers’ Union: An American-Canadian Parallelism,” by 
Donald F. Warner. 


Clarence S. Paine, in “Plainsman From Illinois,” Jour- 
nal of the Illinois State Historical Society, March, 1949, 
discusses the controversy which has raged for years around 
the career of Wild Bill Hickok. Relative to the “Wild 
Bill” number of Nebraska History (April-June, 1927), 
Mr. Paine declares: “In 1927, The Nebraska State His- 
torical Society rekindled the Wild Bill controversy with 
an issue of its Nebraska History Magazine devoted to the 
famous ‘Wild Bill-McCanles Tragedy’ or ‘massacre’ as 
it was popularly known. The bibliography of writing about 
Wild Bill and the publication of previously undiscovered 
contemporary documents which form a part of that publi- 
cation are extremely valuable. Yet, throughout the account, 
both the editor of the magazine and the author of the 
main article persisted in ignoring or misinterpreting the 
very sources which they had brought to light.” 


Paolo E. Coletta, “Silas Bryan of Salem,” Journal of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, March, 1949, paints 
2 sympathetic word-portrait of the life of the father of 
William Jennings Bryan. 


William J. Petersen, “Iowa History and American 
History,” Iowa Journal of History, January, 1949, makes a 
strong case for the study of state history as an aid to 
the understanding of American history. He writes: “The 
use of state history as a point of departure for the study 
of American history has been too little appreciated .. . 
the history of any one of the forty-eight states affords 
an excellent opportunity for humanizing and interpreting 
the national scene.” 


Walker D. Wyman, who contributes occasionally to 
Nebraska History, discusses “Council Bluffs and the West- 
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ward Movement,” in the Jowa Journal of History, April, 
1949. Omaha was in many respects the progeny of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, and the history of the latter is essential to an 
understanding of the early development of the former. 


Earle D. Ross, “The New Agriculture,” Jowa Journal 
of History, April, 1949, while placing its primary empha- 
sis on Iowa, has much that is pertinent to an understand- 
ing of the development of agriculture throughout the 
Middle West. 


W. Turrentine Jackson, “The Army Engineers as Road 
Surveyors and Builders in Kansas and Nebraska, 1854- 
1858,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, February, 1949, 
provides much valuable information on federal road build- 
ing activities in the two territories during the Fifties. Of 
particular interest to Nebraskans are his discussions of 
the Fort Riley-Bridger’s Pass road west of Fort Kearny, 
and the road laid out between Omaha and Fort Kearny. 


Gilbert C. Fite, “John A. Simpson: The Southwest’s 
Militant Farm Leader,” The Mississippi Valley Historicel 
Review, March, 1949, is an account of the life of a Salem, 
Nebraska boy who became one of the nation’s influentia’ 
spokesman for agriculture in the period following World 
War I. Tracing his development from the influence of 
pioneer life in Nebraska and Kansas, Mr. Fite concludes: 
“Simpson was philosophically representative of a great 
many rural people and some urban dwellers during those 
years of stress and strain growing out of the First World 
War. He voiced their sentiments and protests against the 
established order in a most striking manner.” 


Virgil V. Peterson, “Early Mormon Journalism,” The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1949, in- 
cludes an account of Mormon publishing activities in Ne- 
braska. “The first printing in Nebraska,” he states, “was 
an eight page epistle published by the Quorum of Twelve 
Apostles of the Church at Winter Quarters, Omaha Na- 
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tion, in December, 1847. It was signed by Brigham Young 
and dispatched to the Saints in all parts of the world.” 
Mr. Peterson also discusses the activities of Joseph E. 
Johnston, that picturesque pioneer editor who founded 
the Omaha Arrow in 1854, and who published the Hunts- 
man’s Echo at Wood River Center for three years begin- 
ning in 1859. 


That the problem of Indian lands and our relations 
with the various tribes still is an active one is ably demon- 
strated in Gordon MacGregor, “Attitudes of the Fort 
Berthold Indians Regarding Removal from the Garrison 
Reservoir Site and Future Administration of Their Re- 
servation,” North Dakota History, January, 1949. 


In the Pacific Historical Review, February, 1949 are 
assembled an interesting and informative group of papers 
under the heading, “Rushing For Gold.” Of particular 
interest to Nebraskans is Walker D. Wyman, “The OQOut- 
fitting Posts,” which discusses Independence, St. Joseph, 
and Kanesville, jumping-off points for the thousands who 
went overland in the gold rush of 1849. 


John T. Flanagan, “Literary Protest in the Mid- 
west,” Southwest Review, Spring, 1949, is a thoughtful 
commentary on our literary heritage. Among those who 
have given us a realistic portrayal of Midwestern farm 
life, he cites Nebraska’s Willa Cather, whose “heroines 

. . cling to the land when everything seems lost and 
eventually see their faith justified.” 
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Contributors 


Merrill J. Mattes, Historian for the Missouri River 
Basin Surveys in Omaha, is well known to readers in the 
field of western history, having published many articles 
on the subject in both popular and scholarly magazines. 
He has contributed frequently to Nebraska History, his 
latest article being, “Historical Sites in Missouri Valley 
Reservoir Areas,” which appeared in the issue of July-Sep- 
tember, 1947. 


E. Bryant Phillips, Assistant Professor of Economics 
at the University of Southern California, has made an 
extensive study of street railways and interurban systems 
in Nebraska, and will be remembered for his “Horse Car 
Way and Days,” which appeared in Nebraska History, 
March, 1948. 


J. R. Johnson is Professor of History at Wayne State 
Teachers College, and recently was elected vice president 
of the Nebraska History Teachers Association. His “Ne- 
braska’s ‘Rough Riders’ in the Spanish-American War,” 
appeared in the June, 1948 issue of Nebraska History. 


Book reviews for this issue are furnished by: Lyle 
E. Mantor, Chairman of the Department of Social Science 
at Kearney State Teachers College; James Taylor, Chair- 
man of the Department of Social Science at Southwest 
Texas State College and wartime chief successively of the 
Historical Sections of Headquarters Seventh Air Force, 
Army Air Forces Pacific Ocean Areas, and United States 
Army Strategic Air Force; Ray H. Mattison, custodian of 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, North Da- 
kota; and Miss Myrtle D. Berry, Research Associate on 
the staff of the State Historical Society. 
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YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
The State Historical Society was created to collect and 
| preserve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many 
valuable records and materials are in private hands where 
they cannot long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid 
of public-minded citizens in securing historical materials, 
including: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and 
community leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and 
autobiographical accounts. ‘ 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
| counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, 
streams or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications 
of churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, 
and reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 
Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of 
' historical events and personages, early equipment, Indian 

relics and artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the 
| form of memorials to persons or causes designated by the 
donors, and the usage of the income from such gifts will 
then be administered as directed. 








—_—_—__—___— < 
| HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Volume I, First Series, 
| consisted of transactions and reports edited by Robert W. 
| Furnas and published in 1885. The consolidated series in- 
| eluded 22 volumes and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, 
| George Elliott Howard, Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Wat- 
| kins, C. S. Paine and Addison E. Sheldon. Nebraska His- 
tory, a quarterly magazine, was started February, 1918 
| and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by Addison 
E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, still 
available and may be secured from the Society. For particu- 
lars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. | 






































